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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 
OF 


THE HON. EDWARD SHIPPEN, ESQ. 
Late Chief Justice of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 


WHEN, in obedience to an irreversible decree of na- 
ture, a character of worth and eminence descends to the 
grave, the duties which devolve on his surviving associates 
are numerous and important. Of these duties, that is not 
the least sacred and pressing, which calls for a suitable tri- 
bute to the memory of the deceased, with a view to the per- 
petuation of his virtues and attainments, as honourable to 
himself and exemplary to others. For, to award the meed 
of a fair and well-earned posthumous fame, while it is no- 
thing but an act of justice to the dead, operates on the 
living as one of the strongest incentives to virtue and ex- 
cellence. It urges on to achievements of usefulness and of 
honour, from a conviction in the mind of the actor, that 
such achievements will be publicly passed to his credit, when 
he shall be slumbering in the silence of the tomb. Impres- 
sed by sentiments and actuated by considerations such as 
these, the writer of the present article has attempted to 
sketch a biographical memoir of the Honourable Edward 
Shippen, Esq. late Chief Justice of the Commonwealth of 
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Pennsylvania. For, though not among the intimate. friends 
and associates of the venerable deceased, he has long been 
an admirer of his conduct and character. 

The subject of this memoir, like most of the distinguish- 
ed personages of our country, was of British ancestry. He 
was born in the city of Philadelphia, on the sixteenth of 
February 1729, the country being then in an infantile and 
colonial state. 

His grandfather, William Shippen, had been a gentleman 
of fortune and family in the county of York. About the 
year 1675, his father, Edward Shippen, whose name he bore, 
emigrated to America, and settled first in Boston, in the 
(then) province of Massachusetts. Nor was it till about 
the year 1700 that he removed thence, led by the brighten- 
ing prosperity and growing importance of Pennsylvania, to 
become an inhabitant of the city of Philadelphia. Of the 
general character of that gentleman, and of the sphere of 
respectability in which he was destined to move, we may 
form no inaccurate estimate, from the various places of ho- 
nour, trust, and emolument, which it was shortly afterwards 
his fortune to fill. Among these places may be mentioned 
in particular, his successive appointments as a member of 
the proprietary and governor’s council, a commissioner of 
the board of property, a judge of the provincial or general 
court, and the first mayor of the city of Philadelphia, in all 
of which he acquitted himself with fidelity and reputation. 

A descent from a parentage so highly respectable, had, 
no doubt, a material and very auspicious influence on the 
generous and aspiring mind of a favourite son. For to such 
a mind nothing can be an object of more darling ambition, 
than to maintain unsullied and undiminished, and even to 
swell by fresh acquisitions, the fair inheritance of ancestral 
fame. | 

Of the events of the early life of Edward Shippen, the 
worthy and distinguished subject of the present memoir, we 
know but little. Nor is this an object in any measure cal- 
culated to call forth our regret. To mankind at large the 
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history of infancy is rarely either instructive or interesting, 
because the character of the man is but seldom developed in 
that of the child. About the usual age we find him at the 
grammar-school, always conspicuous among his fellows for 
his attention to his studies, his respectful deference and sub- 
mission to his preceptors, the engaging politeness and affa- 
bility of his manners, and the propriety and decorum of his 
general deportment. With these invaluable attributes and 
qualities, thus early acquired, he could not fail of being re- 
garded as a youth of ample promise. Nor was it his for- 
tune, either now, or at any future period of his life, to fall 
short of the most flattering anticipations of his friends. For 
we shall find, as we proceed in his history, that the scholar, 
the gentleman, and the man of business, refinement, and 
taste, were most happily blended in the constitution of his 
character. 

His. elementary attainments being finished with reputa- 
tion to himself and satisfaction to his friends, he commenced 
the study of the law, under the direction of Tench Francis, 
Esq. then attorney-general of the province of Pennsylvania. 
Having spent about two years in this situation, where the 
excellence of his opportunities of improvement was equalled 
only by the assiduity of his own attention, he, in the year 
1748, repaired to London, with a view to the completion of his 
legal education in the Temple. Being a real American by 
attachment, no less than by birth, he felt now that the repu- 
tation of his native country was, to a certain extent, identi- 
fied with his own. This consideration, awakening in his 
bosom the sentiments of a dignified and laudable pride, ope- 
rated on him as an additional incentive to the acquisition of 
whatever was honourable, useful, or refined. He, accord- 
ingly, availed himself of every opportunity for the cultiva- 
tion of his mind, his manners, and his taste. Nor did his 
efforts, as to these various attainments, prove abortive. For, 
in a short time, he ranked with the most accomplished of his 
fellow students and associates, as well in matters of exterior 
elegance, as in those of greater solidity and weight. 
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Having passed in London two years of industry and en- 
terprise, in pursuit of the knowledge of letters and of law, 
he was admitted a barrister of the middle temple. On his 
return to Philadelphia, which took place shortly afterwards, 
he entered on the practice of his profession with the same 
application and zeal, that had manifested themselves in all 
his other pursuits. Here, as on former occasions, he was 
embosomed in circumstances peculiarly auspicious. The 
superior standing of his family and connexions gave him 
weight in society, and the well known excellence of his ele- 
mentary and legal education, together with the elegance of 
his address and the popularity of his manners, conferred on 
him an equal degree of personal distinction. 

With these advantages operating in favour of his per- 
severing industry and attention, his professional progress 
could be neither slow nor doubtful. His prospects of speedy 
elevation were, perhaps, superior to those of any other young 
gentleman of his standing at the bar. We accordingly find, 
that, in a short time, business and reputation seemed to vie 
with each other im their struggle to approach him. We 
mean that adamantine reputation which results from a cor- 
rect and extensive knowledge, united to integrity of prin- 
ciple and solidity of judgment, not that brilliancy of fame, 
which nothing but the highest order of genius, breaking forth 
in an overwhelming eloquence, can bestow. For, though a 
perspicuous, pleasing, and even impressive speaker, he had 
no pretension to the character of a finished orator. 

Mr. Shippen had been but a very short time engaged 
in the practice of the law, when he recetyed the most flatter- 
mg testimony of the confidence reposed m his talents and 
integrity by the British cabinet. He had not yet completed 
his twenty-fourth year, when he was appointed Prothonotary 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and Judge of the 
Court of Vice Admiralty for the same province. Besides 
several other places of honour, trust and emolument, which 
were conferred on him, he was appointed a member of the 
proprietary and governor’s council, a body of men not for- 
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tuitously drawn together from the mass of population, but 
selected with care from among the most respectable charac- 
ters of the province. These several offices, some of which 
he held during a term of nearly thirty years, he Alled with 
ability and reputation at the commencement of the revolu- 
tionary war. 

On the first occurrence of that gigantic struggle, which 
shook to its basis the whole fabric of civil society, all offices 
in the American colonies, issuing from the crown of Great 
Britain, were temporarily suspended, and, on the declaration 
of independence, they were immediately abolished. This 
measure, bold in itself, and worthy of a people daring to be 
free, swept from Mr. Shippen a very liberal income. For, 
with the abolition of the offices which he had hitherto held, 
the emoluments appertaining to them necessarily ceased. 
But his mind was of too firm a texture to be shattered by 
misfortune, and his spirits too buoyant to ebb into despair. 
Instead of taking an active part in the contest for freedom, 
he gave a preference to the walks of private life. Accord- 
ingly, while others were engaged in the deliberations of the 
senate, the arrangements of the cabinet, or the turmoils and. 
dangers of the embattled field, he found content and plea- 
sure in the bosom of retirement, and sufficient employment 
in the practice of his profession. 

Soon after the close of the war of independence, when the 
wheels of civil society began to move afresh, he was appointed 
to preside in the Courts of Quarter Sessions for the cit," and 
county of Philadelphia. He was also, about the same time, 
appointed president of the Court of Common Pleas for Phi- 
ladelphia county. So faithfully and with such ability did 
he discharge the duties attached to these several stations, 
that in the year 1791 he received the appointment of a Judge, 
and, in 1799, that of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. But his descent 
ito the vale of years was already deep, for he had now 
numbered upwards of three score and ten. Placed in cir- 
cumstances abundantly affluent, and feeling that the otzwm 
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vesperis vite was imperiously called for by his weary and 
declining faculties, he resigned the office of Chief Justice 
about the close of the year 1805, a few months previously 
to his death. 

In his character as a Judge, the venerable subject of this 
memoir never forgot that justice should be tempered with 
clemency. When seated on the bench, he was patient in 
his attention, in his perceptions clear and discriminating, in 
his decisions upright and impartial, and in the delivery of 
his opinions and charges, concise, perspicuous, and not in- 
elegant. In his official intercourse with the gentlemen of 
the bar, he maintained a firmness of character and dignity of 
deportment, mingled with such politeness and suavity of man- 
ners, as never failed to command their respect, and to con- 
ciliate, in the highest degree, their affections and esteem. 
If the cause of justice or humanity ever suffered in his 
presence, his heart and his will were strangers to the tran- 
saction. Even the delinquent who received from the JupDcE 
the chastisement of the law, was forced to acknowledge in 
the dispensation the mildness of the man. 

But it was in his private capacity that the virtues and 
attributes of his character shone with the brightest and most 
amiable lustre. Possessed of Spartan uprightness and in- 
tegrity, no species of dishonour ever dared to approach him. 
Throughout the whole course of a life protracted far beyond 
the usual span, his personal reputation was unsullied with a 
stain. Yet were these sterner qualities, the natural safe- 
guards of honour and of virtue, blended in exquisite and 
delightful harmony, with all the benevolent and social af- 
fections. 

As a friend and companion, Mr. Shippen had but few 
equals. His heart was open, manly and sincere, alike free 
from the meanness of dissimulation and the canker of dis- 
trust. A cheerfulness of disposition, which nature seemed 
to have tempered in one of her happiest moments, a mind 
enriched with the beauties of polite literature and a spritely 
playfulness of fancy and of wit, gave to his conversation pe- 
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culiar charms. His presence was capablé~ of takinig “from ) 
the social circle and the festive board their wonted sensi- 
bility to the movements of time. 

But other occurrences in the history of Mr. Shippen of 
a tenderer and more endearing character, are yet to be men- 
tioned. Nor, though altogether of a domestic nature, is 
any apology deemed necessary to the mind of sensibility, for 
introducing them into the present memoir. Early in life it 
was his good fortune to contract an affection for, and after- 
wards to marry, a daughter of Tench Francis, Esq. his pre- 
ceptor in law, one of the most amiable and accomplished 
young ladies of the province. By this marriage he became 
at once the father and the idol of one of the worthiest and 
most promising of families—a family possessing every thing 
calculated to conciliate his affections, rivet his esteem, and 
even to awaken his paternal pride. But as several members 
of that family are still living, an ornament to society in this 
and a neighbouring city, a dread of doing violence to the 


delicacy of cultivated minds, restrains us from paying the 
tribute that is due. 

In the bosom of that family, on the 16th of April 1806, 
sunk suddenly but gently into the embraces of death, their 
venerable father, at the patriarchal age of seventy-seven years 
and two months. 


C. 
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THE FINE ARTS.——~FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM SIR BENJAMIN WEST TO CHARLES 
W. PEALE, ESQ. 


London, Newman-street, Sept. 19th, 1809. 


Dear Sir, 


I EMBRACE the opportunity by the return of Mr. —— 
to Philadelphia, to acknowledge the receipt of your friendly 
letters at various times. 

Mr. has presented me with the first number of the 
natural history of the birds of the United States, the pro- 
duction of that ingenious gentleman Mr. Alexander Wilson 
of your city; it is a work highly creditable to the abilities 
of that artist ; and the world are greatly indebted to Messrs. 
Bradford and Inskeep for laying it before them. 

The information which Mr. has given me respect- 
ing the academy established in Philadelphia, for cultivating 
the art of delineation, is highly honourable to those gentle- 
men who are its promoters, and benefactors; and is gratify- 
ing to my feelings as a native of the state of Pennsylvania. 
Had such an establishment taken place half a century past, 
when my youthful mind fst became enamoured with the 
beauties of the fine arts, it would have at once enriched my 
fancy, and matured my judgment at that period of life, when 
the imagination requires to be stimulated, and directed by 
examples of excellent models of imitation; and I am per- 
suaded there will be many a latent spark of genius kindled 
into enthusiasm by such an establishment, which, without 
such aid, would, like the flower in the wilderness “ blush 
unseen, and waste its sweets in the desert.” 

When I was in Italy in the year 1760, the stupendous 
production in the fine arts which are in that country, rushed 
on my feelings with their impetuous novelty, and gran- 
deur; and their progress through the world from the earli- 
est period, arrested my attention; when I discovered they 
had accompanied empire, as shade does the body when it is 
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most illuminated, and that they had declined both in Greece 
and Italy, as the ancient splendor of those countries passed 
away. Reflecting thus on their stations when in prosperity, 
and their movements in decline, it led me to reflect on the 
civil and religious rights which the several charters had given 
to the then existing people of North America; and from 
those circumstances it appeared to me, that country was more 
likely to possess both empire and the fine arts. What I then 
anticipated has since been realized in one respect, and is 
about to be accomplished in the other, by the establishment 
of the academy at Philadelphia. 

When that wise and excellent man, William Penn, plan- 
ned his infant city of Philadelphia, he established public 
libraries for the use of the people: the opportunity of read- 
ing became habitual to them; this opportunity matured into 
a habit, gave a philosophical turn to their mind, and a pas- 
sion which soon distinguished ‘hem from other citizens on 
that continent; and I am of opinion, that those mental en- 
dowments in the people will, in time, render that city the 
seat of refinement in all accomplishments, and make her as 
the Athens of the western empire; the seed is sown—the 
soil is fertile—and I am persuaded their growth to excel- 
lence will be the result. In this opinion I became more 
confirmed when I saw the fine arts were degraded in Italy, 
as well as in France, owing to the decline of that dignified 
patronage which had raised them to splendor in the two 
preceding centuries in both countries. 

In England I found the fine arts as connected with painting 
and sculpture, had not taken root; but that there were great 
exertions making by the artists to prepare the soil, and sow 
the seeds. It was those artists who invited me to appear 
among them, with a few essays of my historical compositions 
in their annual exhibitions of painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture. Those exhibitions became an object of attraction 
to men of taste in the fine arts; the young sovereign was 
interested in their prosperity; and the artists were by his 
royal charter raised into the dignity, the independence, and, 
VoL. 11. R 
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as it were, the municipal permanency of a body corporate ; 
in which body I found myself a member, and a director; 
but party and jealousy in two or three years interrupted the 
harmony and finally dissolved that society. At this period 
his majesty was graciously pleased to signify his commands 
to four artists, to form a plan for a royal academy, in which 
number I had the honour to be included. His majesty 
was graciously pleased to approve the plan, and commanded 
it to be carried into effect. "Thus commenced the institution 
of the Royal Academy-of Arts in London. An institution 
of proud importance to the sovereign; and to this, as a ma- 
nufacturing country, of more real and solid advantage than 
would have been the discovery of gold and silver mines 
within her earth; as it taught delineation to her ingenious 
men, by which they were instructed to give taste.to every 
species of manufactories, to polish rudeness into elegance, 
and soften massiveness into grace; and which raised the 
demand for them to an eminence unknown before in all the 
markets of civilized nations throughout the world. 

At that time the breast of every professional man glowed 
with the warmth and energy of genius, at the establishment 
of the royal academy; and at the pleasing prospect it held 
out in the higher department of art—historical painting. The 
experiment was then to be made, whether there was genius 
in the country for that department of art, and patronage to 
nourish and stimulate it. The sovereign, the artist, and a 
few gentlemen of distinguished taste were solicitous for its 
success. With respect to genius, I have to speak from ob- 
servation, that the distinguished youths who have passed in 
review before me since the establishment of the academy, in 
the three departments of art which constitute its views, 
would have,been found equal to attain unrivalled eminence 
in them: and I know of no people since the Greeks so likely 
to attain excellence in the arts as the people of England; if 
the same spirit and loye for them were diffused and cherish- 
ed among them, as it was among the subjects in the Grecian 
states. 
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Reflecting on patronage—his majesty, by his regard for 
the arts, gave a dignity to them unknown before in the coun- 
try, many of the dignitaries of the church were friendly to 
them by patronage; the nobility viewed them with a super- 
cilious air of indifference as to patronage; the law showed 





them no respect; and the monied men saw no charms in any 
thing but loans and subsidies. In the commercial part of 
this wealthy nation, the halls of the several companies were 
places capable of receiving works of art, and massed funds to 
reward them; however, they felt no complacency to the arts, 
but as they might bend to commercial views. The navy 
and the army being made up of the younger branches of esta- 
blished families, are from their infancy compelled to fight 
their way to elevation, and to fortune; while the general 
mass of society is engrossed by buying and selling; and the 
views of the landed interest are too remote from the fine arts, 
to become acquainted with them. The government has ren- 
dered them no aid by patronage—the bitterness of political 
contention left no room for the more tranquil and domestic 
pursuits of an enlightened legislation; and thus in the midst 
of profusion, and in the mouth of those very channels through 
which the exuberance of national wealth was daily circula- 
ting, the arts were slighted and discountenanced, and not 
suffered to gather up the crumbs of the public board; if the 
liberality of the government had cooperated-with the patro- 
nage of his majesty and the professional gentlemen’s efforts 
to maintain the dignity of the arts for the last forty years, 
England would have by this time yielded her preeminence 
in the arts, to no nation since their revival in modern Italy. 
But the experiment has been made—genius has not been 
wanting, and except some unforeseen change should take 
place in the minds of the various classes of men in this coun- 
try which make the aggregate of the nation in favour of the 
arts, it requires no extraordinary sagacity to predict, that 
the arts have attained their zenith in the reign of his. present 
majesty. 
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It affords me great pleasure to find that your efforts to 
bring the fine arts into notice at Philadelphia, have been 
countenanced by the legislature of Pennsylvania, in granting 
you a part of their house of assembly as a repository for 
your museum. It is a circumstance highly honourable to 
you, and is a lasting record of the munificence of that re- 
spectable body, and satisfies the opinion I had previously en- 
tertained of their zeal to cherish useful knowledge among 
their fellow citizens. 

These are, my dear sir, the characteristics of a wise peo- 
ple, and I hope, that the fostering hand, and liberal direction 
of that wisdom, will be extended to every degree of useful 
and popular ingenuity. It is by such acts that a nation is 
transmitted to posterity with an elevation and distinction 
of glory, that renders its memory honourable to future ages. 

Your communication respecting your son being about to 
embark again for France, and to study painting, and collect 
the portraits of eminent men in that country as well as 
in other parts of Europe, gives me sincere pleasure; I ho- 
nour his enterprise ; but I hope he will, when surrounded by 
the great examples which are now at Paris, of Grecian and 
Italian art, I hope he will direct his mind to what are their 
real, and immutable excellencies, and reflect upon the dig- 
nity which they give to man, and to the countries where 
they were produced. Although I am friendly to portray- 
ing eminent men, I am not friendly to the indiscriminate 
waste of genius in portrait painting; and I do hope that 
your son will ever bear in his mind, that the art of painting 
has powers to dignify man, by transmitting to posterity his 
noble actions, and his mental powers, to be viewed in those 
invaluable lessons of religion, love of country, and morality ; 
such subjects are worthy of the pencil, they are worthy of 
being placed in view as the most instructive records toa 
rising generation. And as an artist, I hope he will bear in 
his mind, that correctness of outline, and the justness of 
character in the human figure are eternal; all other points 
are variable, all other points are in a degree subordinate and 
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indifferent—such as colour, manners and customs: they are 
the marks of various nations; but the form of man has been 
fixed by eternal laws, and must therefore be immutable. It 
was to those points that the philosophical taste of the Greek 
artists was directed; and their figures produced on those 
principles have no room for improvement, their excellencies 
are eternal. All other things form a humble part; to speak 











with due reverence of that moral fabric which the hand of 
Almighty Wisdom has designed ; and which is destined to be 
coeval with inanimate nature, so long as years are permitted 
to the works of man; and so long as the reverential care 
of posterity can preserve them; such objects in art will 
ever be held by a wise people, as the ultimatum in art, and 
of human capacity, and cherished to the latest posterity as 
such. 

The foregoing observations on the importance of patron- 
age to cherish the fine arts—and of their high importance of 
distinction in civilized nations, I have a satisfaction in lay- 
ing before you, as my observations on them for the last 
fifty years. And I am with every mark of respect for your 
distinguished exertion to promote useful knowledge, 


My dear Sir, 
Your greatly obliged friend, 
Beny’N. WEstT. 


Mr. CHARLES W. PEALE. 
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TRAVELS IN FRANCE=—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER LXX. 


Ir is fortunate for the dramatic literature of France, that some of 
their greatest poets have written for the stage, an advantage you will 
be the more struck with, if you represent to yourself the correct taste 
and concentrated good sense of Pope, his command of language, and 
knowledge of the human heart, connected with such other attainments 
as might have qualified him for wviting a play. ‘That tenderness 
which breathes in the complaints of Eloisa, that experience which 
could distinguish and appreciate, and that power of words which could 
express every incident of life, and every form of passion, might have 
raised a rival to the Phedre of Racine, or the Zaire of Voltaire. It is 
another fortunate circumstance, that there have always been thea- 
tres in Paris of inferior size and less expensive admittance, where 
such pieces might be represented as the grosser taste of the lower or- 
ders of society required, while the principal theatre, called, by way 
of distinction, the French theatre, was kept free from profanation. 
The origin of theatrical amusements was probably the same in Eng- 
land and France. ‘The wandering minstrels began, and the clergy, 
who were jealous of such large audiences, improved upon the plan, as 
they supposed, of these sons of pleasure, and contrived to instruct and 
to amuse at the same time, by their exhibition of mysteries, and mira- 
cle plays. The drama, however, soon assumed a more worldly ap- 
pearance, and the poets of both nations borrowed freely from their 
neighbours the Spaniards, giving into complicated plots and intrigues 
of difficult comprehension, which those*of the one nation have remain- 
ed too much attached to, and those of the other have perhaps devia- 
ted from too widely. Addison has very well explained, in the Spec- 
tator, the particular improprieties of the English stage, as contrasted 
with the decency and decorum of the French ; but this very attention 
to propriety has been also productive of some defects, and perfection 
might probably, as in most cases, be found in a just medium between 
the two. : 

Voltaire, who, without the correctness of Racine, or the Roman 
soul of Corneille, and who never perhaps reached the depth of tragic 
horror as successfully as Crebillon, has succeeded more generally than 
either of them, owes his success in great measure to his acquaintance 
with English literature, and with the works of Shakspeare in particu- 
lar. The short dialogue of Edmund and of Edgar, and the preparation 
for the duel in King Lear, have given rise to one of the finest passa- 
zes of Tancrede. The closet-scene between Hamlet and his mother 
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has taught the French poet how to render the character of Clytem- 
nestra infinitely more interesting in his tragedy of Oreste. Mortimer 
brought forth by his keepers, in Henry the Fourth, with some hints 
from another English play, has given rise to the pathetic scene of Lu- 
signan recovering his children ; nor could he ever have written his fa- 
vourite play of Zaire, had he never read Othello. He has there ven- 
tured to make a lover stab his mistress and afterwards himself upon 
the stage, and haseven ventured in his Semiramis to introduce a 
ghost, who was very well received, though no ghost ever rose to so lit- 
tle purpose, for he gives no information, and contributes in no degree 
to the catastrophe. The effect of the apparition is weakened too by 


‘its taking place, not in silence and in solitude, as where the shade of 


the murdered king tells the sad story to his son in Shakspeare, but 
before great numbers, and in a very public place. There is no senti- 
ment perhaps, no turn of passion, no pathetic situation, which may 
not have been as well described and expressed in some English as in 
any French poet ; but if a tragedy is to be considered as a production 
worthy in every sense of being presented toa refined, intelligent au- 
dience, the comparison is, I think, very much in favour of ‘the latter 
nation. 

There is more equality perhaps in the comic productions of these 
great rivals in arts as wellasarms. English comedy is, indeed, too 
often coarse and licentious, and when not deserving those epithets, 
is yet to be blamed for pictures of human life whici convey no good 
lesson, and for allusions to circumstances which should not be cal- 
led into view. Itis, however, very frequently, a just representation 
of human nature; while that of the French, in very superior lan- 
guage, with more attention to inculcate decency, and with drollery 
and wit, gives but an inaccurate view of society, and such, indeed as I 
believe never existed. Nothing can be more perfect than the deline- 
ation is, upon the French stage, of a single character—a miser, a jea- 
lous man, a coxcomb, a coquette, or a clown; but their adherence to 
the unities of time and place renders it unavoidable that individuals 
should be brought together in a way in which it is impossible they ever 
could have lived ; and the received opinion, that love is a necessary 
ingredient in every play, introduces a sort of courtship very like se- 
duction, and altogether foreign to French manners. With respect to 
the unity of place, I cannot conceive why, if we so far get the better 
of our Conviction, as to suppose, for an hour or two, that the actors and 
actresses are gentlemen and ladies, or heroes and princesses of other 
countries and of other days, and that the time employed in the repre- 
sentation is equal to four and twenty hours, why we may not, J say, 
‘goa step further, and suppose that the personages before us have 
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time enough to go from one house, or even from one town to another. 
The Chinese, who are a very wise people, get over the difficulty very 
ingeniously. The character whom we are soon to figure to ourselves 
asin a very distant place, gives notice to the audience that he is going 
a journey, and very gravely getting astride his bamboo, and smacking 
his whip, he performs it in their presence, by galloping two or three 
times round the stage, and then gives notice of his arrival. With all 
the merit of French tragedy, there is sometimes, when the scene is 
laid in distant times and distant countries, an approximation to mo 

dern manners and to French customs which is absurd; and as in their 
comedy there is always too much stress laid upon the omnipotence of 
love, Voltaire has ventured, in one or two instances, to write a trage- 
dy in which no part of the distress arises from this universal cause ; 
but he has, on all other occasions, yielded to the general opinion, as 
Corneille, Racine, and Crebillon had done before him ; an opinion 
which is certainly productive of very great inconsistencies. I can 
easily conceive that Mithridates, though far in the decline of life, and 
broken by misfortunes, had still enough of love in his disposition to be 
jealous of his wives, and we know from Plutarch what barbarous orders 
he gave respecting them; but I cannot bring myself to admit, that 
this great king could, in the midst of his magnanimous designs against 
the Romans, and when their legions were within a day’s march of his 
capital, have been occupied about a Grecian beauty, and practising a 
trick, like Mr. Lovegoid, to find out whether she loved his son or not. 
Nor can I bear that Sertorius, at the age of sixty, and whom I know to 
have had but one eye, or Philoctetes, after twenty years of retreat, and 
in allthe anguish of an incurable wound, should be making declara- 
tions of love; that Cesar should make so insipid a speech as to say, 
that he had fought at Pharsalia for the bright eyes of Cleopatra, or 
that the gloomy inexorable Electra should mingie her groans of ven- 
geance against the murderer of her father with sighs for the charms 
and graces of the murderer’s son. 

I have already mentioned to you the most distinguished writers of 
tragedy in the French language. ‘Those of comedy are more nume- 
rous ; and I am sorry that you cannot judge for yourself of the truth 
and decency of Destouches, the gayety of Regnard, the wit of Lesage, 
the originality of Dufresny, the lively natural dialogue of Dancourt, 
and the affecting representations of La Chaussée. This last is consi- 
dered in France as the inventor of a species of dramatic composition 
very common in the English language, but unknown before his time to 
the French ; acomposition the scenes of which are taken from com- 
mon life, and which, without being as gay as comedy, or as distressing 
as tragedy, may be said to partake of the nature of both. In enume- 
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rating the writers of French comedy I have said nothing of Moliere, 
whom the consent of mankind has placed at the head of the class he 
belongs to. His characters are those of human nature itself; but the 
manner of his pieces is sometimes coarse, and the denoument is fre- 
quently improbable, and very hastily made up. Of plot, indeed, there 
is very little in the best French comedies. Their writers were soon 
sensible of the absurdity of those surprising turns of fortune, those mis- 
takes by masks and disguises, so common in the Spanish plays, which 
drew off the attention of the audience from the consideration of cha- 
racter and language, and describe a man as deceived rather by his 
senses than by his passions and affections. Perhaps, however, they 
have mistaken the reverse of wrong for right, and they may have 
wanted that wholesome lesson which an author in England is always 
exposed to receive from the more noisy and powerful part of the audi- 
ence, who insist upon being amused in the way they best understand, 
as they do upon the habeas corpus act and the trial by jury. Their 
attention must be kept up by the intricacy of plot, and they must have 
jokes and allusions suited to their ordinary conversation and their pur- 
suits in life. In France it was far otherwise. The dramatic author 
considered himself as writing for the more enlightened part of the 
community, and knew no more of the people as a body having certain 
rights than he did of the habeas corpus act, or than the government 
did. ‘The public taste, however, in France, whether degenerated or 
not, or whether affected by the growing fermentation which preceded 
the revolution, seemed returning to a fondness for the ancient drama, 
when that great event took place, which gave a new turn to theatrical 
entertainments as well as toevery thing else. The principal promoter 
of this return to the model of the Spanish drama was Beaumarchais, a 
man so singular, and so remarkable in various capacities, that I may 
well devote a few lines tohim. Born in obscurity and almost in pover- 
ty, and after having exercised with a sort of distinction the trade he 
was apprenticed to, he very rapidly attracted the attention, and secu- 
red to himself the protection of some of the most eminent personages 
in the kingdom. Rendering himself useful where he had been admit- 
ted for his pleasurable talents, and as much admired for his wit and 
and knowledge, as for the graces of his person and the charms of his 
conversation on the most trifling subjects, he became immensely rich 
without ever having filled a lucrative employment, or pursued any ob- 
ject, to appearance, but his pleasure. The fact was, however, that 
under all the appearance of dissipation, and with the exterior habits of 
an idle man, he could calculate in his closet, with more than common 
precision, and could form the most complicated and extensive schemes 
of commercial speculations. Prosecutions which would forever have 
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blackened the name of any other person (for there are offences of 
which an honest man ought not to be for a moment suspected) were to 
him sources of celebrity and reputation ; and the pleadings which he 
composed in his own defence are as much read by men of taste among 
the French, as the letters of Junius are in England and America. His 
comedies, with much less regard to morality than the decency of the 
French stage admits, are as intricate, and as full of plot and counter- 
plot as the old English or Spanish plays, and much too long. They 
were, nevertheless, extremely successful at the time, and are still act 
ed to full houses. It would have been singular that such a man, so no- 
ted, and, above all, so rich, should have escaped the cruelty and rapa- 
city of Robespierre, and the fact is, he was imprisoned at the Abbaye, 
with a number of others, who were devoted to destruction in Septem- 
tember 17935. On the evening, however, before the fatal day, which 
will always be still more disgraceful to Paris than the St. Barthelemi, 
he was privately liberated through the influence of Le Gendre, the 
butcher whom he had personally offended, by that very Le Gendre 
whose motion in the national assembly, against the person of the king, 
was so singularly cruel and atrocious. The fear of not being thought 
hearty in the cause, and the vanity of going beyond others, were, per- 
haps, the sources of half the atrocities of the revolution. One conse- 
quence of the revolutionary government was to diminish the morality of 
the stage, and to permit, that not only the distinctions,of society, but all 
which the consent of past ages had deemed most venerable, should be 
held out to public ridicule, while the laws of the drama were treated 
with as little respect. But the return to former ideas in all matters of 
taste, and the well-regulated police of the present day, are perceivable 
at the theatre also, which is rapidly reassuming its ancient habits. 
Some relaxation, however is still observable, and some liberties are al- 
lowed to be taken with those religious establishments which were once 
deemed so sacred. The Visitandines, for instance, in which a young 
man gets admittance into a convent under the disguise of a nun, follow- 
ed by a wicked dog of a valet de chambre, who is dressed as a friar, 
is still a favourite piece, and some allowance ought to be made, per- 
haps, for a composition which, though improper, is not, strictly speak- 
ing, immoral, accompanied as it is, with so much humour, and such 
good music. There are others, of the smaller pieces, which are 
extremely well imagined. In one of them, a young physician, who ts 
represented as on service in Germany, mistakes one town for another, 
and going to an Austrian post, gives orders to prepare for the ge- 
neral hospital of the French army, with so much confidence, that the 
commandant is glad to hurry out of it and leave him in possession. This 
ives rise, as you may suppose, to a great deal of flattery, which is la- 
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vished upon the emperor and upon his invincible army. Every man 
in the parterre sits erect upon the occasion, as if he also was a hero, 
and the piece, which has no great merit in itself, is received witha 
thunder of applause. In another, two young people of high rank, who 
had lived miserably together as man and wife, find themselves shut up 
in a place where the noise of keys and a parade of guards, consisting of 
servants dressed for the purpose, and the ferocious countenance of the 
one who passes for the turnkey, are all calculated to make them mis- 
take the antiquated but peaceful mansion of a country gentleman, for 
a state prison. Their mutual friends it seems had joined in the expe- 
riment, and the young people suppose themselves immured in conse- 
quence of their complaints against each other, a circumstance which 
adds not a little to the bitterness of their first conversation in the com- 
mon room. They soon discover, however, and with a sort of regret, 
after the first torrent of reproach and recrimination, that they are to 
be together but for a limited time, and are to be confined, during the 
remainder of the day, in separate apartments. Their behaviour now 
changes very rapidly. ‘Chey soon find means to correspond. ‘They 
corrupt the guards, who have been directed, as you may suppose, not 
to be inexorable, and, after a stolen interview, in which vows of eter- 
nal love and friendship are mutually made, they are on the point of 
escaping through a window, at the hazard of their lives, when the mas- 
ter of the house, or the governor of the castle, as they had supposed 
him, interferes and reveals the truth.* There is a sort of impropriety 
in some of their late pieces which was never before permitted, and 
which, though not liable to the censure of immorality, ought certainly 
to be discouraged. Characters of the last, and even of the present 
agey and who yet live in the memory of a great part of the audience, 
are converted into personages of the drama. Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Richlieu, the great king of Prussia, and even the much-lamented Ma- 
lesherbes, are brought before the public, and the actors are made to 
look, to speak, and to dress as like as possible to the persons whose 
names they assume. Nothing perhaps, can more strongly express 
how little sensibility there is in a French audience, than its being suf- 
fered that M. de Malesherbes, whom every one affects to lament, 
should be brought forth in this manner, to amuse the populace by sing- 
ing, by sallies of wit, and by a certain eccentricity of character which 
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* Nothing, perhaps, could give a better idea of the difference between the French and En- 
glish stage than the manner in which this little piece of Claire and Adolphe has been adapted 
to the latter. The turnkey, who is represented as an Irishman, amuses the audience by sing- 
ing one of his native songs, and by a number of bulls, and makes love to the lady’s maid in ra- 
ther afree manner In other respects it is well translated. 
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is said to have distinguished him. Nor does it show much respect for 
religion, that the story of the chaste Susanna should be converted 
into a ballad opera. In this last piece the whole story is acted to the 
life. The chaste Susanna, whois personated by the handsome ma- 
dame Belmont, is even represented as having made some progress to- 
wards preparing for the bath, when the elders surprise her. The rest 
of the piece is such as you know the original to be, with this addition, 
that the prophet Daniel, represented by a mademoiselle of no very good 
character, sings a song, and tells the Jews how much better the great 
nation will treat them than their law-giver does in the Old ‘Testament. 
If it surprises you, as indeed it must, that such a piece should be per- 
mitted since the reestablishment of the catholic religion, and the resto- 
ration of good order in society, you must consider, as the police proba- 
bly does, that there are seventeen or eighteen theatres open every 
night in Paris, that the actors can only live by drawing full houses, and 
that they must some way or other gratify the taste of the audience, 
who, like the tired glutton whom Pope describes as labouring through 
a feast, tries all ways to stimulate an appetite, 


“and calls for something sweet and something sour.” 


Strict orders were given, during the revolution, that nothing should 
be presented to the audience but such pieces as were consistent with 
the temper of the times, and with the principles that were then avow- 
ed ; and a whole company of actors have been conducted to prison for 
daring to give a play in which a king, or other titled person, had ap- 
peared to advantage, or when particular passages, which might seem 
to allude unfavourably to the measures of government, had not been 
omitted. The present master, however, knows better how to manage 
the nation ; for he is better acquainted with their character, with his 
own strength, and, perhaps. with human nature. Plays, containing 
passages which might seem to allude to him and to his usurpation, or 
to the propriety of cutting off tyrants, and restoring the true heir, or 
which might, in any way, awaken the slumbering affection of the peo- 
ple to the house of Bourbon, have been those he has particularly or- 
dered. He has made one of the audience at the Death of Cesar ; and it 
was by his particular order that Athalie was represented. He has 
more than once been present at the ‘‘ Partie de chasse de Henri IV,” 
which used to’draw tears from the eyes of any good Frenchman ; so 
at least it was pretended: but the fact is, that those tears were all af- 
fectation. The French were never attached to any of their monarchs, 
but as they would claim distinction from belonging to so great a prince. 
They were like the livery servants of a very rich man, who are proud 
of bein in his suite, and of calling him master. Not having been in 
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England for many years, I cannot compare the actors of the twona- 
tions ; but the French appear to me excellent in comedy. Every cha- 
racter has its representative, and the valet de chambre, the prude, the 
coquette, and the gamester, are represented to the life. They are all 
perfect in their parts too, and extremely well dressed. ‘The man of 
fashion of former times may still be seenin Henri; and the counte- 
nance, manners, and tone of voice of mademoiselle Mars are all inno- 
cence and amiable simplicity. Indeed she acts her part, and looks it 
so well, that one is almost tempted to regret that such a mein and such 
a face should appear upon the stage. You may see in Kotzebue’s tra- 
vels an account of the different theatres and principal actors. Talma 
appeared to me, as to him, one of the best actors in the world ; but I] 
can conceive nothing more perfect than mademoiselle Duchenois, 
whom he disapproves. ‘They have generally, both in comedy and tra- 
gedy, the great defect of looking at the audience, rather than at each 
other ; but this, I am told, arises from their little disagreements, and, 
besides, from their living so much together, it is very natural they 
should wish to see other faces. The chaste Susanna has long quar- 
relled with her husband, and, being in great vogue, and very affluent 
circumstances, she takes the liberty of treating the poor man with 
great contempt. Unfortunately, however, as he isthe lover of the 
troop, and she what is called the fremiere amoureuse, for which I 
leave you to find an English expression, they generally act in the same 
piece, and are very often obliged to appear smitten with each other. 
He was, upon one of these occasions, so enraged with her, for having 
refused, that very morning, to be his security for a gaming debt, that, 
instead of kissing her hand, or the part required, he bit it, to the no 
small discomposure of the lady’s smiles. ‘The acting in general, with 
one or two exceptions, is better in comedy than in tragedy, where dig- 
nity is made to consist too much in a formal strut, a fierce look, and a 
certain violent emphatical manner of speaking. When Ulysses, in 
Racine’s Iphigenie, in the language of the true pathetic, tells the un- 
happy father, that sofar from blaming his tears, he is ready himself 
to weep, the most enlightened of the deaf and dumb, judging only from 
air and gesture, would suppose, that, shocked at some great offence 
towards the gods, he was going to immolate Agamemnon upon the 
spot. In another of Racine’s interesting pieces, which he composed 
for St. Cyr, Haman answers the king’s question of how he should re+ 
ward a faithful servant, the saviour of the state, with so much gla- 
ring self-conceit, and such absurd pomposity, that, upon being order- 
ed to carry his advice into execution in favour of Mordecai, the whole 
audience burst into a fit of laughter. Now certainly Racine, who was 
tremblingly alive to a sense of decorum, never meant to excite any such 
emotion. He intended, no doubt, that every honourable mind should 
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be gratified at the humiliation of an insolent and wicked courtier, but 
it would have mortified him to have heard the house laugh. Elvion, 
whom Kotzbue speaks of, is one of the best actors and singers on the 
stage, and appears to great advantage in some of the smaller pie- 
ces ; he has also a handsome person, and is consequently in every re- 
spect an object of universal admiration. The play-houses are all of 
them rather commodious than handsome, and a great deal of decorum, 
descending tosome seemingly trifling circumstances, is enforced by 
the audience, who are the more rigid, perhaps, from its being the only 
sort of jurisdiction which the revolution has left to any portion of the 
nation.* But the grand opera is what a Frenchman will tell you is most 
to be admired in France. It is a medley of music, painting, poetry, 
and dancing, with a perfection of skill in shifting the scenes which is 
said to be unrivalled. The French, it seems, excel all people in the 
dramatic art, the Germans in instrumental performance, and the Ita- 
lians in music. It was from Italy the opera originally came. But po- 
etry, though aided by the powers of some good writers, soon yielded 
the precedence to music, and the aid of dancing was called in after- 
wards. Ariadne, deserted by her lover, whom she had saved, and 
even Dido, may be supposed, without any great violation of propriety, 
to pour out her grief in song ; and the elevated sentiments of some pa- 
triot or warrior might even be enforced by intervals of solemn or war- 
like music ; but I am shocked to hear a herosing. All the eloquence 
of Metastasio cannot reconcile me to such a degradation in the persons 
of Hector and Achilles, and much less so in those of Cicero or Cato; 
and what think you of Regulus, who, after having urged his country- 
men upon the most solemn and important of all occasions, to watch 
over the dignity and safety of the state, turns round and gives them a 
song, before he ascends the Carthaginian vessel. In modern operas, 
however, we are not shocked with such inconsistencies. The story 1s 
generally taken from some old romance, or the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments, or the heathen mythology, and the music, for which a cer- 
tain number of lines of certain length have been ordered, condescends, 
as little as possible, to borrow aid from sense. ‘The wonders which we 
read of in the Dunciad are here to be seen in all the perfection of ex- 
travagant absurdity. The angel of dulness here plants his standard, 
and scatters his magic charms in profusion. Monsters and gods, 
nymphs, shepherdesses and furies, are seen to dance or to fight, as the 
case requires. The horrors of the infernal regions are laid open, the 
damned are even rolling about in flames and sulphur, and over them, 
at a distance, the mind 1s consoled with a view of the Elysian fields, 





* Nam qui dabant olum.—Juv. 
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very much in the nature of a Mahometan paradise, and this medley of 
absurdities, ending,as Pope says, by 


“ A fire, a jig, a bottle, and a ball,” 


is received with as much applause as the victory of Austerlitz. Ra- 
cine, meanwhile, at the French theatre, hardly commands attention ; 
and Moliere is acted to empty benches, and by the most ordinary ac- 
tors; and the little ballad opera of former times, in which French 
music, if they have any, appears to advantage, is rather declining. The 
dancing of the opera is what chiefly draws a crowd, but the art has, I 
think, degenerated. It is no longer the expression of gayety, nor is it 
the serious dance, the school of the graces. It is what Young callsatem- 
pest of agility, a violent exertion of bodily force, a turning round with 
velocity, and jumping as high as possible to light upon one leg, in imi- 
tation of those leaden figures of Mercury you see on houses or on walls, 
and all this is attended with an exposure of the person in the female 
dancers which admits of no description. It does now and then happen 
that the composer of an opera, who has to lull to sleep some vigilant 
monster, or to charm some guardian of a captive beauty, indulges his 
genius in strains of simple melody, and that the inventor of a ballad 
wishes to make his dance emblematical of rural happiness, that they 
both, in short, return to Nature in their several departments, and to 
genuine taste, and the performance is then delightful. There is a mo- 
ment in the Mysteries of Isis when the sister arts of music, poetry, and 
dancing are thus most happily united ; and I was struck with the re- 
doubled attentionof the audience : but such moments pass very rapidly, 
and one soon returns to the screaming of the great opera, and to the 
jumping of Duport and Vestris. ‘he establishment of the opera costs 
a large yearly sum, exclusively of the receipts, and this is defrayed by 
the government, which fixes the salaries of the performers, and allows 
them a benefit after twenty years service. The exertions of a dancer 
are generally fatal to health in a few years, and this is said to be par- 
ticularly the case with the female dancers, who, after a strange vari- 
ety of fortune and of situation, very often, if they live to be old, take 
their station, I am told, as beggars at a church door, and die in an hos- 
pital. The demand of the establishment, meanwhile, is kept up by a 
supply from needy parents, who are satisfied that their children should 
be taught to dance, without any other education whatever, and, asa 
great majority of them can rise no higher than to fgurantes, with sa- 
laries of not more than thirty pounds per annum, they inevitably be- 
come outcasts of society. One cannot surely but lament that the opera, 
which affords no very rational amusement after all, should be thus 
converted into a guf which swallows up so much youth, innocence, 
and beauty. The principal dancers and singers are supposed to be al- 
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ways at the orders of the court, and are sent for by the emperor, when- 
ever he chooses to relax a little from state affairs ; nor does he spare 
reproaches if they arrive a moment too late, or are less well dressed 
than he thinks they should be, or do not perform entirely to his satis- 
faction. ‘‘ Vous avez chanté comme des cochons” was the salutation 
he received the singers with when they came to pay their respects to 
him after his coronation. 

The theatre has afforded us a great deal of amusement during our 
stay here ; but I confess myself to have been disappointed at the repre- 
sentation of some of Moliere and Regnard’s pieces ; not that the actng 
was deficient, but from a great deal of stage trick, which is said tohave 
been handed dowr by tradition, is now as powerful on the stage as it 
ever was in the church. When I observed to a person I once sat next 
to, at the representation of Regnard’s Joueur, that there was nothing 
in the play, as it was printed, to justify Hector’s endeavouring repeat- 
edly to steal money out of his master’s hat, or the extreme familiarity 
which takes place between them, I was answered, that it was always 
acted in that manner. And when the faréerre found fault with Durin- 
court’s squeezing his handkerchief, which was wet with lavender wa- 
ter, into the prompter’s seat, he silenced them by stepping forward 
and observing that Preville had always acted the part in that manner. 
It was at the theatre I first saw the emperor: but so great a man de- 
serves to be the subject of a separate letter. 
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‘THE communication from your intelligent correspondent 
E. C. respecting Brydone’s Tour has placed the doubts which 
hung over that work in a proper point of view: that it was 
written by “a Grub-street garetteer” is certainly “ an un- 
founded assertion,” but that the author has in many of his 
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descriptions, and more particularly in his enchanting account of 
the ascent to the summit of Mount Etna, shaded his picture 
in a pleasing manner, at the expense of its accuracy, is equal- 
ly certain. 

The probability is that Mr. B. never did ascend Etna, but 
stopped short at a respectful distance ; from those persons who 
made this attempt, he may have collected a number of facts 
and observations particularly respecting the heighth of the ba- 
rometer and thermometer, &c. at the different regions of the 
mountain ; from these materials, assisted witha vivid imagina- 
tion, he has furnished the glowing description which has occa- 
sioned so much doubt and controversy. In support ofthe asser- 
tions which E. C. heard at Catania, Watkins, who was there 
inthe year 1786, in his travels vol. 2,relates an anecdote which 
I think (although no name is mentioned) very evidently al- 
ludes to Brydone, after mentioning that at Catania a good inn 
is kept by a person named Caca Sangue, an extremely pleas- 
ant and communicative fellow. Among other things he told us 
that “ Mr. who has published such a minute description 
of his journey to the crater of Etna, was never there, but sick 
in Catania when his party ascended, he having been their 
guide.” In a review which I have seen of Watkins’ travels 
the critics observe “this anecdote we formerly heard, not with- 
out some surprise, by a different channel.” 

The Abbe Saint Non after describing the very different ap- 


pearance this gigantic mountain presented to his view says: 





** Ainsil’on peut dire que toutes ces peintures, ces tableaux en- 
chanteurs qui fait M. Brydone dans ses descriptions de l’Et-.. 
na, ces trois Zones qui entourent la montagne et en désig- 
nent de loin les différentes élévations n’ont pu étre appercues 
que dans son imagination. Ce n’est pas gquw’elles n’ existent 
réelment sur les lieux, mais il est impossible méme avec les 
meilleures lunettes de les suivre et de les distinguer dans 
aucune distance qui ce puisse étre, parceque si l’on est assez 
voisin de la montagne pour appercevoir quelque détail, l’eil 
non peut plus alors saisir ni réunir l’ensemble.” Ina note 


on the above passage the Abbe gives a translation in French 
VoL. II. b 
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of “ ces tableaux enchanteurs” and observes “ Tout cela existe 
mais ne peut s’appercevoir nise distinguer clatrement acause de 
Péloignment immense, et des vapeurs dont la montagne est 
entourée,” and again, page 99, “ M. Brydone dans sa description 
vraiement poetique de)’ Etnarend compte” &c.—V oyage Pittor- 
esque de Naples et de Sicile, vol. 4. 

I shall refer to one more traveller and will occupy a few more 
lines with an extract as much to the point as the preceding. 
The Abbe Spallanzani in his travels in the two Sicilies, vol. 1, 
in note, after showing that Brydone had perverted several ob- 
servations from Borelli for the purpose of rendering them 
more marvellous, says, ‘* Mr. Brydone through his whole jour- 
ney to Etna has sufficiently shown his attachment to the mar- 
vellous and where that has failed him has had recourse to the aid 
of his playful fancy to furnish him with extravagant though 
ingenious inventions of the ridiculous kind.” The whole note 
is extremely interesting, but is too long to transcribe. 

Brydone has also attempted to show that the present chro- 
nology of the world is extremely inaccurate, and by comparing 
the vegetation on the different layers of lava to prove that our 
globe has existed many centuries longer than our present com- 
putation ; in this he finds a very able opponent in Spallanzani, 


as well as in the Rev. Brian Hill in his Tour to Sicily and 
Calabria. Yours, &c. 


INDAGATOR. 
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CORRESPONDENCE—FOx THE PORT FOLIQ., 


Mr. OLpscuHoo., 


Tat slaves formed an article of internal and external 
commerce in Britain, as well during the Roman govern- 
ment, as during the domination of the Saxons, is a fact of his- 
torical notoriety. The means, by which these slaves were ac- 
quired was various; a great part of the Anglo-Saxon popula- 
tion, as well as the other nations of Britain, were in a state of 
the most abject slavery, with all the horrors of that servile 
condition descending on the posterity of the subject indivi- 
duals. This unfortunate class of beings were without any 
political existence, or social consideration, they were bought 
and sold with the land and conveyed in the grants of it pro- 
miscuously with the cattle and other property upon it, they 
were bequeathed by will as we now dispose of plate, furniture, 
&c. and indeed by the Welsh laws it was expressly enacted 
that “a man had as much right to his slaves as to his cattle.” 
Besides those who were thus slaves by birth many became so 
by gaming, as a punishment for their crimes, and even by 
contracting debts they were unable to pay. ‘The prisoners taken 
in the long wars between the Saxons and the British, between 
the several kingdoms of the heptarchy, and between the En- 
glish and Danes, no doubt furnished a constant and plentiful 
supply to those merchants who engaged in this disgraceful 
trafic. When any person had more domestic slaves (and even 
children) than he chose to keep, he sold them without the 
least compunction to a merchant, who disposed of them either 
at home or abroad as he found would be most profitable. 

It is not a little remarkable that this humane branch of 
commerce should have continued, to so late a period after the 
introduction of Christianity, into Britain. It was however 
probably on the decline from the time of the Norman 
conquest; the Normans, says Blackstone (b. 2, c. 6,) ad- 
mitted those wretched persons who fell to their share to the 
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oath of fealty, which raised them in some degree from the ab- 
ject condition in which they were previously; the later laws 
also expressly enjoined that “no Christian or mnocent man 
should be sold from the land.” The custom of emancipation 
also began andthe bishops and clergy by recommending it as a 
charitable and meritorious act and as a religious duty, encreas- 
ed the prevalence of this practice, and there were not unfre- 
quent instances of a slave purchasing his own freedom and 
that of his whole family. As therefore this degraded state of 
slavery was by these various means mitigated and finally abol- 
ished, this ignominious traffic necessarily fell with it; it con- 
tinued however until the fourteenth century. Dr. Henry in 
| his history of Great Britain vol. 4th, p. 544, observes “ I have 
not met with any evidence that slaves formed an article of ex- 
) port from England in this period”(1216 to 1399) though he 
gives an extract from the records of the Priory of Dunstable 
dated 1283, in which it is stated that they had then sold their 
slave William Pike for one mark (13s. 4d.) In the subsequent 
volume, page 507, he states “ slaves were no longer exported 
from England ;” real bondmen however continued in England 
as late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth.—Millar on 
Ranks, p. 278. 

I will conclude this tedious article, by referring those who 
wish fuller information on this subject to the valuable history 
abovementioned, vol. 1, p. 341, vol. 2, p. 479, 480, vol. 3, p. 
5, 20. Blackstone’s Commentaries book 2, ch. 6. Turner’s his- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons vol. 2, p. 96. Russel’s Mod. Europe 
vol. 1. p. 60 and 198, and Millar on Ranks ch. 6, sec. 3, where 
the gradual declme of domestic servitude in Europe is traced 
by the hand of that liberal and enlightened scholar. 
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CORRESPONDENCE—FOR THRE PORT FOLIO. 
THE CASSADA TREE. 


TuatT the Cassada or Cassava tree ( jatropha manihot ) 
possesses the contradictory qualities ascribed to it by the In- 
quirer, is 2 fact which is most satisfactorily established by the 
concurrent testimony of a number of respectable authors and 
travellers. It is a native of the West Indies and also of Gui- 
ana, and is also called the Manioc. 

Sir Hans Sloan in his voyage to Jamaica, &c. says it is a 
general substitute for bread, and that in the process for render- 
ing it eatable, a whitish juice is expressed which is a deadly 
poison, “but that if left to settle a very wholesome farina 
will be deposited ;” he also expresses his surprise that so ma- 
ny people should venture to eat bread made by only baking 
the Cassada root “which is one of the rankest poisons in the 
world when raw ;” he also gives an engraving of it, (Int. vol, 
1. p. 18 and 25.) 

The above statement is also confirmed by Bancroft in his 
natural history of Guiana p. 39, 40. Edward’s Hist. of the W. 
I. vol. 1, p. 104. Bolingbroke’s voyage to Demarara p. 268. 
Thompson’s Chemistry vol. 4th, 264. Nicholson’s Encyclope- 
dia article Sago. Pinckard’s notes on the W. I. vol. 2, 427, 8, 
where it is called the staf of life to the Indians of Guiana. 

Yours, &c. , 
INDAGATOR. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGIN OF THE FAMILY OF VERGENNES. 


M. De Cuavicni, whose services in the diplomatic line 
were so conspicuous during the latter part of the reign of 
Louis XIV, and particularly at Gertrudenberg, being worn 
out in public business and tired of the world, spent the even- 
ing of his life at a retired castle in Burgundy, and there 
died, at a very advanced age, without leaving any relations 
that the world knew of. 

Chevignar, his steward, a man of talents, who had ren- 
dered himself very useful to him, and frequently acted as his 
amanuensis, leaving the estate to go as it had been willed, 
determined to avail himself of the facility with which he 
could counterfeit his late employer’s signature, in a way 
more safe, and of equal importance to his own family. He 
composed a letter as if dictated and signed by M. de Cha- 
vigni, to the king, imploring his protection in favour of an 
old and faithful servant, now in his last illness, for two 
youths, who bore his name, and were his only relations: 
these were the sons of Chevignar himself, who, being pro- 
perly tutored for the purpose, appeared soon after at court 
under the name of Chavigni. The letter had been well 
composed, and calculated to operate upon the sensibility of 
the monarch, now himself very rapidly approaching his dis- 
solution, and as the youths looked their parts well, they were 
soon handsomely provided for: one was made a cornet of 
horse in the gendarmerie, and the other, who had been ori- 
ginally intended for the church, and who was the younger of 
the two, was gratified with a good abbey: it happened how- 
ever, unfortunately for the brothers, that a person whose 
claim to the same abbey had been passed over in favour of 
the younger Chavigni, being of the same province, and ha- 
ving learnt something of this pretended relationship which 
had been set up, took pains to inform himself, and discover- 
ed and made public the whole aifair: as it was impossible 
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that the king should be long ignorant of the imposition which 
had been put upon him, and as it was known, that he was 
not very likely to forgive it, the brothers were very expedi- 
tious in making their escape out of the kingdom. They fled 
to Holland, and there.the abbe died, and the elder, who had 
been affected by the tender solicitude of a young woman, a 
servant maid of the inn, where they lodged, for his sick 
brother, attached himself to her, and passed some hours of 
every day in her company. It so happened, that they were 
one day conversing and exchanging mutual vows, perhaps 
in an unfrequented room of an upper story of the inn, when 
the footsteps of the landlady were heard upon the stairs, and 
the lover had barely time to get into an empty press, when 
she entered, followed by two strangers, who requested to be 
left undisturbed, and having seen the landlady and her maid 
fairly out of hearing, drew a table into the middle of the 
room, spread several papers upon it, and proceeded to busi- 
nes: they were two Frenchmen, it seems, in the interests of 
the duchess of Maine, who was at that time carrying on a 
plot to overset the regency of the duke of Orleans, an event 
on which very important consequences depended; and 
among others, the succession of the house of Hanover to the 
throne of England. The affairs treated of by the stranger 
related entirely to the secret history of that business of which 
Chavigni, for he still retained the name, lost not a word, nor 
did he neglect to be ready in his press against the next meet- 
ing which the strangers appointed at the same place. They 
here went on with the business they had discussed before, and 
communicated to each other, and read aloud the letters which 
they had received from France; they enabled the listener in 
short, to become perfectly well acquainted with all their 
schemes, their hopes, their fears, and their wishes, and had 
hardly left the house, when he was already on his way with 
post-horses to Paris. 

His first care there was to address himself to the regent 
by letter, and to solicit an interview in order to disclose a cir- 
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cumstance of the highest importance, which he had learned, 
he said, by means of certain connexions in foreign courts; 
but the prince, who relied upon his own means of information, 
and could with difficulty spare a moment from his pleasures,. 





was not easily prevailed on to grant him an audience; 
he did: so, however, at length, but seemed not disposed to 
pay the least’ credit to what was communicated, till Chavigni 
offered to be immediately confined in the Bastile, there to 
remain for life, if his information should prove unfounded, 
and trusting to the prince altogether for his reward, incase 
it should be verified. 

In the space of the three weeks afterwards happened the 
event which Voltaire has so well related in his Siécle de 
Louis XIV; the papers of the Spanish ambassador were 
seized; the duchess of Maine was exiled; and the persons: 
who were considered as having been most in her confidence 
were shut up in the Bastile whence Chavigni’ was liberated’ 
with honour, to be handsomely rewarded, and employed in 
a way, which, as the regent supposed, would be most suita- 
ble to the genius of one who had proved himself so capable of 
discovering the most secret intrigues of foreign powers. 
He was not long after appointed ambassador to Portugal; 
and being allowed, as is usual, to recommend a proper per- 
son as secretary of legation, he reminded him of an obscure’ 
youth, anephew of his whom he sent for, together with ano- 
ther nephew, a younger brother of the first; the one was 
afterwards minister of France at Constantinople and in Swit: 
zerland, and the other became in process of time secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, under the name of Monsieur de 
Vergennes, than whom no person perhaps contributed more 
to the establishment of American Independence. 


N. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Historical and philosophical Papers, left by the late Cadwallader 
Colden, lieut. governor of New-York, announced in a letter from his 
grandson Cadwallader D. Colden Esq. to Dr. Mitchill ; dated New- 
York, 25th September, 1809. 


SIR, 

I am happy to have it in my power to send you the enclos- 
ed piece on fevers, written by my grandfather, about which 
you made some inquiries of me a short time since. 

In my search for this paper I have been led to examine 
the manuscripts left by my grandfather, which are now in 
my possession, with more attention than I have before done. 
There are many of them which appear to me to be curious 
and valuable. I subjoin a description of some of them; and 
should you think that any of them are worth preserving, I 
should be happy to find that such were rescued from oblivion 
by being transferred to the pages of the Medical Repository. 


i. Plante Coldenhamie in Provincia Noveboracenci spon- 
tanea crecentes, quas ad methodum Linna2i sexulem, anno 
1742. Observavit Cadwallader Colden. 

2. Observations on Smith’s History of New-York, in a se- 
ries of letters to his son, Alexander Colden. 

3. An Introduction to the study of Philosophy. 

4, An Inquiry into the principles of Vital Motion. 

y. A Translation of the letters of Cicero, with an introduc- 
tion by Cadwallader Colden. 

6. A Correspondence with Doctor Benjamin Franklin from 
the year 1743 to 1757. 

7. Correspondence with Linneus—1747 to 1751. 

8. Correspondence with Gronovious of Leyden-1743 to 1755. 

9. Correspondence with Doctor Alexander Garden of South 
Carolina—1748 to 1768. 

10. Correspondence with Doctor William Douglass of Bos- 
ton—1720 to 1747. 

11. Correspondence with Mr. John Bartram ef Pennsylva- 
nia—1742 to 1747. 

VoL. It. 
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12. Correspondence with Mr. Peter Collinson of London, 

F. R. S.—1740 to 1769. 

13. Sundry letters from Mr. Samuel Pike, Doctor Fother- 
gill, and Doctor Poterfield of London. 
14. Correspondence with the Reverend Samuel Johnson of 

Connecticut—1743 to 1747. 

15. Correspondence with Doctor Whytt of Edinburgh— 

1758 to 1763. 

16. Letters to Doctor John Bard of New-York on the small 

pox—1747 to 1764. 

17. Correspondence with James Alexander, Esquire, of New- 

York, on the King’s Council—1747 to 1764. 

18. Correspondence with the earl of Macklesfield on astro- 
nomical subjects. 

Almost all the letters of this correspondence are on medi- 
cal, philosophical, or literary subjects. Besides these there 
are the manuscripts of the works he has published, and innu- 
merable letters to and from very celebrated persons as well 
of Europe as America. These carry his correspondence back 
as far as the year 1710, and bring it down, almost uninter- 
ruptedly, till the time of his death, in the year 1776. There 
are also a great variety of papers on public affairs, which I 
have not yet examined. 

I am, sir, with great respect, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
CADWALLADER D. CoLpeEn. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIQ. 


DESTOUCHES, A CELEBRATED DRAMATIC AUTHOR. 


Destoucues, the author of several plays, two of which 
are among the most admired of the French stage, was origi- 
nally intended by his parents for the profession of the law, 
and had already made, or was supposed to have made some 
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progress in his studies, when, falling into bad company, he 
absented himself so long as to be fearful of returning home, 
and entered into a company of strolling players: finding, 
however, that his friends had heard where he was, and that 
without making him any offer of reconciliation they were 
taking measures to get him arrested, and confined, he enlist- 
ed as a soldier, and was marched to the frontiers of Spain. 
It was during the war of the succession, and his company 
was soon ordered upon duty in the seige of some town, which 
was making a very desperate resistance. An assault was 
to be given to one of the enemy’s advanced bastions, but 
they sprung a mine in the very moment of attack, and blew 
up a considerable number of the assailants, and among them 
the whole of the company Destouches belonged to, except 
an old sergeant, and himself: “ A moi la compagnie,” said 
the old serjeant, as soon as the shock was over, “ rally round 
me,” and gravely giving his orders to the only remaining 
soldier, joined another party in the attack, and then as 
gravely marched his command back to their quarters. Des- 
touches had now seen enough of a soldier’s life, and became 
a player again, then a writer of plays, and finally the mana- 
ger of a company in some large provincial town, where he 
soon acquired a considerable fortune, considerable, for one 
who had begun the world with nothing, and who had been 
always more called upon to guard against the persecu- 
tions of his relations, than benefited by their assistance. It 
amounted to thirty thousand livres. In this situation he 
learned that his parents had lost the whole of their property 
by the failure of some commercial house, and hurrying away 
immediately to Paris, implored their forgiveness for his past 
conduct, and laid his fortune at their feet. It is for the 
honour of human nature, that actions of such exalted bene- 
volence are sure to command the good will, and approbation 
of all who hear of them: a generous concern for the inte- 
rests of others, and particularly for the interests of an aged 
parent, and still more particularly, if the parent’s kindness 
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had been forfeited, and his protection withheld at an earlier 
period, awakens a tender sympathy in every bosom, and Des- 
touches now experienced in all companies the effects of those 
affectionate sentiments which he had so handsomely exerted. 
France was then governed by the regent duke of Orleans, a 
prince of very dissolute manners, but a man of abilities, and 
a judge of merit, and it was by his particular desire, that 
Destouches, who had acquitted himself with credit in some 
inferior diplomatic agency, which his friends had procured 
for him, was appointed minister plenipotentiary to England. 
It was here that he contracted a marriage with a lady of great 
merit, but of no very distinguished family, and of no fortune, 
and thinking it best to conceal the step he had rashly taken, 
found himself exposed to a great many awkward circumstan- 
ces and embarrassments, which had ultimately, however, no 


other effect than to enable him to write his very excellent play 
of the “ Philosophe Marie.” 





——_— 











AMERICAN SCENERY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
DR. HOSACK’S BOTANIC GARDEN. 


We have the pleasure of presenting in this number a view of the 
Botanic Garden of Dr. David Hosack, the professor of Botany in the 
medical school of New-York. It is engraved from a drawing of Louis 
Simond, Esq. of that city, a gentleman who, with a mind highly cultiva- 
ted and alive to the beauties of Nature, possesses the talent of portray- 
ing her charms on canvas with taste and precision. 


Tue establishment, of which we have given a view, is dis- 
tant three and a half miles from the city of New-York, and 
consists of about twenty acres of land. The ground was pur- 
chased by Dr. Hosack in 1801, with the patriotic view of sup- 
plying to his native city, what had long been a desideratum 
in a course of medical education, a botanic garden. At the 
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time of the purchase, the land was exceedingly rough and 
broken; but by its present possessor it has been brought to a 
state of the highest cultivation and embellishment. Verbal 
description, in general, conveys but an imperfect idea of the 
objects intended to be described, but more particularly so 
when those are connected with scenes in what may be termed 
the rural department of Nature. ‘To the eye alone 


«The pomp of groves and garniture of fields” 


must be presented. In our description, therefore, of this de- 
lightful spot, we shall confine ourselves solely to those ar- 
rangements in it, which have utility for their object. 

This establishment is enclosed by a well-constructed stone 
wall, and within this enclosure is a belt of forest trees and 
shrubs with which the whole is surrounded. The interior is 
divided into various compartments well calculated to instruct 
the student in the science of botany by exhibiting to his view 
not only the plants which are used in medicine, but those 
which are cultivated by the agriculturist, and which are em- 
employed in the arts and in manufactures. 

A nursery is also now forming by which our tables may 
be furnished with the choicest fruits of the earth, and a de- 
partment is devoted to experiments upon the culture of such 
plants as may be advantageously introduced into this country 
but which are now annually imported from abroad. Elegant 
and extensive conservatories and hothouses have been erect- 
ed, which experience has already shown are well constructed 
for the cultivation of plants from every quarter of the globe. 
Here already may be seen an assemblage of Nature’s choicest 
productions from every climate and from every country. The 
language of a celebrated poet may with justice be here ap- 
plied: 


_ One cultivated spot there was that spread 
Its flowery bosom to the noonday beam, 
Where many a rosebud rears its blushing head, 
And herbs for food with future plenty teem. 
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Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the public spirited 
founder of this institution. With a patriotism which many 
feign but few can feel, he engaged in an undertaking of high 
importance to his country and his profession, and has brought 
it to a state of perfection which may cause it to vie with in- 
stitutions of a similar nature in the old world, and which the 
wealth of princes and the labour of ages have been employed 
in rearing. For ourselves, we consider the cause of science 
as the cause of our country; we are therefore happy to learn 
that its present proprietor, with the view of perpetuating the 
benefits of this establishment to his profession has made 
an offer of it to the State of New-York upon liberal terms. 
From the many inducements which that opulent and enlighten- 
ed State has already made for the improvement of their schools, 
colleges, and other public seminaries of learning, they wil, 
doubtless, gladly avail themselves of an opportunity of adding 
this to their former benefactions for the promotion of science. 
Under the direction of those to whom the interests of learn- 
ing are entrusted it cannot fail to exalt still more the reputa- 
tion of that State for its wise and magnanimous policy, and 
add celebrity to our national character. 











FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MEMOIRS OF HAYTI—LETTER IX. 


The Capfie, Island of Hayti, April 13th, 1804. 

Prior to the commencement of March the English were upon 
terms of close friendship with Dessalines. Their officers arriving in 
the different ports of the island, were received with the most flatter- 
ing attention and respect. There was nobody like ‘“ les Anglois,” 
and during their stay, an American was scarcely noticed. This fer- 
vency, however, soon disappeared, and a coolness ensued. The cause 
of it was the refusal, on the part of Dessalines, to enter into negotia- 
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tions, with an agent sent by the British, for the exclusive trade of the 
island. The governor-general stated as one of his objections that 
there were many species of merchandise, such as claret and some 
other products of France, that were absolutely necessary for his people, 
with which the English could not supply him. This supposition was no 
doubt founded upon the knowledge that the produce and manufactures 
of France could not be imported into Great Britain, without, however, 
réflecting that supplies of that kind might be furnished through the 
United States. But Dessalines must have hada more powerful mo- 
tive for his refusal. He had sense enough to perceive that he would 
be rendering himself dependent upon Great Britain, and that from 
the nature of the monopoly, he should be compelled to pay for Ameri- 
can produce, a much higher price than if his commerce was without 
restrictions. 

I believe I have yet made no mention of the avy of Hayti. Being 
yet in its infancy it is but small, consisting of some gun barges, and 
several small schooners and sloops which carry perhaps two to six 
small pieces of cannon. Their occupation is principally to convoy 
boats laden with produce and foreign merchandise, in their expedi- 
tions along the coast to and from the large towns. ‘The only officer of 
any magnitude whom I have seen, is commodore Dublin, an English 
negro, who commands a schooner of about sixty tons burthen, the 
largest vessel in the service. This great naval character wears an 
appropriate uniform, though not by any means a splendid one, and 
swaggers through ’the street as big as though he were commander of 
a ship of the line. Besides him, I am led to believe, from the following 
circumstance, that there are some other officers who have claim to 
rank. One day when Dublin was riding commodore in the harbour 
with his pennant at the maintopmast head, there comes a small sail 
into port, of about twenty tons, who fires a salute and displays also a 
commodore’s pennant. On coming to an anchor, Dublin’s first lieute- 
nant, the commodore being ashore, orders him to douse his flag, and 
send his boat on board. The captain, with a “ diadle,” refused to do 
either, when the other, in an equal tone of anger, said ‘‘ he would 
make him, foutre!” The captain then got into his gig which was 
manned with ¢wo hands, for the purpose of going to shore, bidding de- 
fiance to the threats of “ the first lieutenant of the Thunder-bomb.” 
The lieutenant again hailed him, drew up a guard of marines on his 
quarter deck, and ordered them to take aim at the gig. At the sight 
of the muskets pointed at them, the boat’s crew were struck motion- 
less. The captain violently enraged at this cowardly conduct, drew 
his dirk, and presenting it alternately at the breasts of his men, swore 
‘ that if they did not proceed, he would plunge it into them, whilst the 
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marines as loudly declared, that if they did not immediately bring the 
captain on board the commodore, they would fire upon them. The 
boat’s crew were in great distress. Threatened with death on all 
sides, they did not move, until a shot brought them to a determination. 
They turned about and safely lodged their captain on board the com- 
modore, where he was placed under arrest. A court martial, compo- 
sed of the officers of the fleet, was immediately convened, and the cap- 
tain’s flag was instantly struck. The sentence of the court I did not 
hear. In speaking of this transaction to the commodore a few days 
after, he expressed great indignation at the conduct of the captain, 
and assured me that ‘‘ had he been on board he would most certainly 
have sunk the scoundrel.” 

A few days since a proclamation was issued by the governor-gene- 
ral directing all Frenchmen who had been naturalized by foreign na- 
tions in friendship with Hayti to come forward and produce their cir- 
tificates, informing them that, upon so doing, they should have liberty 
to leave the island. This notification created considerable alarm 
among the whites; for very few, perhaps, had been so naturalized, and 
scarcely any had their certificates. It was received by all as another 
link in that chain of horrors which was designedly intended to keep 
them in torment until the fatal period appointed for their destruction. 

Yesterday was truly a deplorable day to these unfortunate people. 
A report was in circulation through the town, that during the two 
preceding nights there had been a massacre in the north suburb, cal- 
led Carénage. I took some pains to inquire into the nature of this ru- 
mour, and found it, unhappily, tobe too true. Guards were stationed 
in that neighbourhood, and no American was permitted to visit there. 
One of the sailors, however, as he passed in his boat near that part of 
the town, saw several dead bodies lying on the beach, and the steward 
of our vessel, who is a French negro in disguise, assured me that one 
of the soldiers who was upon the expedition had stated to him in con- 
fidence, that they had destroyed sixty white men, women, and chil- 
dren, and that Colonel Joysin, withthe Administrator Ferrier, ac- 
companied them for the purpose of plundering the property of the 
wretched victims. 

The deceitful flattery of Hope has never been so strongly depicted 
to my mind, as in the case arising out of the situation of the French 
now inthe Cape. On the first promulgation of the original decree of 
Dessalines, by which these ill-fated people were prohibited to leave 
the island, suspicions were entertained that all was not well, and there 
was scarcely one but doubted some foul play. The destruction of the 
dogs in February, which presented very much the appearance of a 
rehearsal of some bloody tragedy, strengthened these apprehensions, 
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and the almost daily repetition of proclamations, by a public crier, at 
the corners of the streets, have been sufficient to prove to a moral cer- 
tainty, the wicked intentions of Dessalines. Besides this, in all the 
public documents and addresses to the people there is breathed a spi- 
rit of hatred against the French, and a determination to take, at some 
day, deliberate vengeance upon those who are in their power, for all 
the cruelties inflicted upon the Haytians by the French nation, is evi- 
dent from the tenor of their language. But Hope has still deluded 
and blinded these people to a sense of their real situation, and ap- 
proaching fate. Some have endeavoured to pave the way for their 
safety by associating with the black officers and professing friendship 
for them, under the impression that, should a massacre take place, 
they would be preserved by them. But still they all flattered them- 
selves that their fears were groundless. At length, however, an ac- 
count is received of a general massacre having actually taken place 
at Port au Prince, and a few days after, they see that sixty people 
have been murdered in the very suburbs of the Cape. Yet all this has 
not been sufficient to satisfy their minds that the vengeance of Dessa- 
lines has doomed them to destruction, or to arouse in their breasts a 
spirit ot heroism to make some bold effort for their escape. 

The wonderful state of irresolution into which these people have 
fallen has, indeed, been, with the Americans and Englishmen here, 
a frequent subject of conversation. ‘The idea of six hundred or more 
men, in complete possession of their personal liberty, threatened with 
a destruction of the most horrible nature, with an attack by which 
their wives and children must inevitably perish in the most barbarous 
and inhuman manner, without the least attempt, on their part, to avert 
the blow, is scarcely to be conceived. And yet such a case actually 
exists. 

Prodigies have been performed by valour, and in the present in- 
stance ordinary human courage and resolution would enable these 
people to escape. I will appeal for the correctness of this observation 
to every American who has lately been here, and when I state to you 
the facts upon a knowledge of which my assertion is founded, you will 
yourself allow its justice. 

Six hundred white men, particularly when in a state of despera- 
tion, and where no quarters can be expected, are equal to nearly dou- 
ble that number of Haytian soldiers. The work constantly carried on 
at the fortifications in the interior, has required the labour of nearly 
all the troops, insomuch that it has very seldom happened that more 
that two to three hundred soldiers, . if as many, have been in or near 
the town at any one time. The magazine, in which there has always 
been plenty of arms and ammunition, has been guarded by a mere 
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handful of men, suppose from thirty to fifty, and the battery near to it 
has been so badly supplied and defended, that in a few minutes all its 
guns might have been overturned into the sea. Fort Picolet, which 
commands the passage from the harbour has scarcely ever contained 
any cousiderable garrison, perhaps not more than five and twenty 
men, and there has been no effective body of troops which could have 
been called in asa reinforcement, within twelve or fifteen miles of the 
town. Now, under these circumstances, it would have been a very 
easy matter to have seized upon the magazine, to have taken posses- 
sion of some of the vessels in the harbour, and all the boats, and to 
have embarked all the women and children, while their retreat would 
have been covered by the armed men. A very small detachment 
could have taken Picolet and destroyed its garrison, the possession of 
which would have completely secured the outward passage of the ves- 
sels. But suppose me to be too sanguine, as regards the favourable 
result of such an undertaking, one thing is beyond a doubt, that had 
the time at which captain Whitby quarrelled with the general, and 
threatened to blow down the town, as related in my last, been seized 
upon for the attempt, success must indisputably have attended it. 
The British officers would have assisted them, as is evident from their 
previous conduct ; the frigate would have effectually covered their 
retreat ; and a safe convoy would have been found in her to protect 
the vessels seized upon by the fugitives when passing the fort. Some, 
indeed, would, in all probability, have lost their lives ; but with what 
satisfaction would their dying moments have been attended, when they 
reflected that their wives, children, and friends were safe, that they 
had performed their duty like men, and had fallen like heroes. 

Last evening I left the shore for the last time, and came on board 
the vessel in which I have taken my passage for the United States, 
and whence I now address you. 

About nine o’clock last night, while some of us were in bed, one 
of the sailors entered the cabin, and informed us that there was a boat 
full of armed men along side, who were coming on board. He had 
scarcely spoken when we were surprised by the entrance of four black 
soldiers with their muskets. Their appearance was in the highest 
degree savage. They were ragged, wore frightful mustachios, and 
had the ‘out ensemble of regular bred assassins. ‘They informed us 
that they had been sent on board to search for Frenchmen, and obli- 
ged me, with the others who were in bed, to turn out and show our- 
selves. After they had recognised us as Americans, we were permit- 
ted to lie down again. We were too much alarmed to treat these vil- 
tains in any other than a civil manner, and, in return, they conducted 
themselves very orderly. But a taste of our liquor made them so well 
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pleased with our company, that we began to feel uneasy at their soci- 
ability ; and it was with some difficulty, after presenting them with 
some bread and meat and a bottle of gin, we could get rid of them. 
They then left us, and went on board another vessel, where was an 
American woman with several children, who had resided some time 
in the Cape, with her husband, a Frenchman, and who had received a 
passport to leave the country. Notwithstanding she stated to them 
that she was an American, and produced her passport, the inhuman 
wretches dragged her into their boat, and conveyed her to a barge, 
where she was chained down tothe deck. During the night there 
was a severe storm, accompanied by a most violent rain, but still she 
was compelled to remain in that situation all night. In the morning, 
the commandant happening to pass that way in his boat, ordered her 
to be set at liberty, and carried back to the American vessel. 

During my stay in Hayti, no instance has occurred of an American 
being put to death, though some were very roughly treated, of which 
I shall relate a few instances. A captain one day employed a negro to 
work for him. In consequence of some insolence from the fellow, the 
captain struck him, and a battle ensued. ‘Two soldiers from a neigh- 
bouring guard-house ran, with charged bayonets, at the American, 
and, had he not expertly jumped on one side out of the way, he would 
certainly have been run through. The bayonets entered a coffee-hogs- 
head. The soldiers then seized and marched him, at the point of 
their bayonets, to the guard-house, where he w‘s detained, until the 
general, by the interposition of some friends, permitted him to be libe- 
rated. 

At the time orders were issued to prohibit American boats from 
leaving the shore after six o’clock in the evening, one of the captains, 
who was not acquainted with the order, and who was entirely ignorant 
of the French or Creole language, was severely beaten by a mulatto 
officer, and turned back from the wharf. Complaints were made to 
Christophe, who was so condescending as to say, ‘* he was sorry for 
it.” Two or three instances have also occurred of Americans being 
imprisoned on suspicion of coming on shore after night for the purpose 
of conveying Frenchmen on board their vessels. One supercargo, I 
recollect, was confined in a dungeon three or four days. Qne gentle- 
man was one hight attacked in the street, by a negro soldier, who 
aimed a blow at his head witha sabre, and would inevitably have 
been killed, had it not been for his umbrella, by which he warded it 
off. 

We have found it advisable here to be extremely circumspect in 
our conduct and conversation, lest we might perchance share the fate 
of some of the unfortunate Frenchmen. Instances have formerly oc- 
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curred in the island, wherein Americans have been killed ; one parti- 
cularly memorable. Dessalines ordered all the white inhabitants, in- 
cluding Americans, of the town of St. Marc, tobe massacred. Mr. D. 
was the only one who escaped. Being upon terms of friendship with 
some of the officers, he received a private intimation from one, of what 
was about to take place, and profited by it to leave the town. 

P. S. I do not recollect of ever having experienced such true hap- 
piness as I do at this moment. We are now nearly out of sight of the 
island, whence I have so frequently addressed you. The appear- 
ance of political affairs has seemed lately to indicate some horrible 
event, and our time has been so miserably spent under melancholy an- 
ticipations, that we have occasion to rejoice at our change of situation. 

Early this morning, as is customary, the commandant of the place 
visited our vessel. We entertained him as we sailed gently along with 


‘a moderate land breeze, with the usual treat of a glass of cordial, a 


slice of ham, and a buiscuit, and after having seen his soldiers examine 
into every part of the vessel, wherein persons could be concealed, and 
even into the chests, to see if we had any Frenchmen on board, he left 
us. 

A short distance outside of the harbour, when we were congratu- 
lating each other upon the pleasure of being completely removed out 
of the power of the inhuman Dessalines, we were pursued by a barge, 
the officer of which, in a very insolent tone, ordered us to heave to. 
We did so, and found the crew to be composed of a gang of negro and 
mulatto ruffians similar to those above described, but more brutal in 
their conduct. They were scarcely a minute on board our vessel be- 
fore they stole a musket and a sailor’s coat. The sailor discovered the 
theft, and insisted upon having his property restored. He complained 
to the officer, who pretended to be in a passion, and threatened to stab 
the thief with his dirk. The coat was at length given up, but the mus- 
ket they refused to return, as they said they had orders from the com- 
mandant to seize all the arms they met with. After examining the 
vessel, they insisted upon being furnished with a supply of provisions 
and liquor, which we, to avoid any further detention and insolence, 
found it our interest to grant them, after which they left us, informing 
us that we might proceed. This barge was one of those which are 
constantly stationed near the mouth of the harbour, to search vessels 
which are on their way out. Their bloodthirsty crews board a vessel 
under the pleasing expectation of coming by surprise upon some poor 
unfortunate Frenchman, who has been so snugly concealed on board as 
to have eluded the scrutiny of the commandant, and who might be just 
at that moment creeping from his hiding place.” What a disgusting 
sight is it, and with what horrible reflections is that sight accompanied 
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to behold men hunting and, as it were, smelling after the blood of their 
fellow-creatures, like a pack of hounds after game, or the wild beasts 
of the forest in search of their prey. I have seen it so repeatedly, that 
I always associate in my mind, with the idea of a Haytian soldier, that. 
of a bloodhound. The former feels no more compunction in killing a 
Frenchman than the latter does in tearing to pieces a negro. Both 
delight.in that species of employment. It is a recreation anda feast 
to them. 


NOTES MADE IN 1809. 


The first great naval character of the republic of Hayti deserved a 
better fate than the one which awaited the poor commodore. In 1806 
Dublin was ordered by the emperor from Port-de-Paix to Gonaives. 
This order was received at the time that some vessels were about 
sailing for the Cape, which the commodore had engaged to convoy. 
Notwithstanding his orders, he accompanied them ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, on his return to Port-de-Paix, he struck his vessel upon some rocks, 
and totally lost her. The crew was saved. Upon receiving informa- 
tion of this occurrence, his majesty sentenced Dublin to be shot, and 
he was accordingly executed. 

On my second visit to the island the account of the massacre ut the 
Carénage was confirmed to me upon the most satisfactory authority, 
with the additional circumstance, which was also fully corroborated, 
that citizen A , a white Frenchman, noticed in some of the prece- 
ding letters, with Richard, commandant of the place, was actually of 
this party of nocturnal assassins, and a sharer of the pillage. 











SATIRE--FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Rapidus montano flumine torrens, 
Sternit agros, sternit sata leta boumque labores, 
Precipitasque trahit sylvas. 


We often smile at the pomp, with which the, simplest 
occurrence is introduced to public notice. Newspaper eulo- 
gy is pretty nearly as well understood, as newspaper abuse, 
and both the one and the other have been so often misap- 
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plied as no longer to gratify the praiseworthy or make the 
vitious feel. The rapid advance of our own country carries 
with it a glowing style, which sometimes magnifies mole- 
hills into mountains, and a hard shower of rain into a second 
flood. To the east, this oriental swell of language, and pomp 
of metaphor peculiarly prevail. If a blacksmith’s shop is 
burned, all the figures of speech are enlisted to describe the 
conflagration, and the proximus urdet Ucalegon becomes a 
feeble picture. If a worm-fence or a cow-stable happen to 
be blown down, the war of Milton’s angels is tranquil to the 
fury of the winds. These things have often been remarked, 
and in a country so far from maturity as this, a little efferves- 
cence may be excused; it exhibits indeed an exuberance of 
thought, which may produce in time solid and substantial 
elegance of language. America, however, does not monopolize 
the art of magnifying in communicating intelligence. In 
older countries descriptions no less turgid are often to be 
found. 

In a late English gazette I was much struck with a 
communication, which, in lack of perspicuity as well as pomp 
of language it would puzzle our cisatlantic writers to ex- 
ceed. This brilliant effusion purports to describe an znundu- 
tion the most destructive, near Carlisle: and it would appear 
that all the powers of fancy, the illustrations of poetry, and 
the ornaments of fiction had been conjured up to ennoble 
and embellish it. After proceeding through the regular 
gradations of an epic song, in which the only error, like that 
of. Paradise Lost, is the want of a definite hero; after throw- 
ing rocks, woods, and waters into the most interesting chaos, 
and omitting to bring order out of confusion to wind up the 
plot, a most enchanting and picturesque incident is intro- 
duced sub finem, to complete the tale and leave a forcible and 
lasting and agreeable impression upon the reader. As this 
last sentence, for it is but a single sentence, marks strongly 
the character of the whole piece, I will take the liberty 
of copying it entire, and illustrate -some of its striking beau- 
ties: 
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**On Monday night, near the same place, the driver of a post- 
chaise belonging to an innkeeper in Wigton, missing his road from the 
darkness of the night and the severity of the weather, the horses 
plunged into the foaming deep, where they were drowned, and the 
chaise dashed to pieces, which fortunately contained ro passengers. 
Miraculously the driver regained the shore.” 


This, it will be observed, is an episode of the happiest kind, 
which, every one knows, is a minor poem, introduced or 
woven into the great plot to diversify the story and beguile 
the reader, that he may not be fatigued by too long a con- 
tinuance of the same train of thought. As such, the above 
is perfect. The story of Melibeus and even the admired 
allegory of Sin and Death are nothing to it. At one view 
in a pair of lines, we are put in possession of every thing 
necessary to enable us to proceed hand in hand with the 
author in his story. The expression is short but compre- 
hensive; it is like the ladies’ gloves—of perfect utility—yet 
of so convenient a littleness as to be confined in a nut-shell. 
The time, on Monday night, the place, near the same, and 
the hero, the driver of a post-chaise belonging to an innkeeper 
in Wigton. ‘Then follow the alarming incidents. 

Missing his road. The most energetic writers cften adort 
the present tense in describing past events, and our author’s 
taste is displayed in the judicious use of it here; he does not 
coldly speak of what has happened long ago, but brings the 
events actually before us, and makes them pass in review 
like Macbeth’s kings, thus arousing the slumbering attention 
and keeping it widely awake. The driver is actually missing 
his road not only from the darkness of the night, which any 
reasonable man would think adequate cause for his aberra- 
tions; but from the severity of the weather. Now whether 
the severity of the weather has frosted off the right road, or 
frozen the driver’s recollection, does not appear; but the seve- 
rity of the weather has effected a wonder, it has made a man 
familiar with the roads near Wigton, the driver of a post- 
chaise, and that too belonging to an innkeeper, it has made 
him miss his road! What extreme severity! the cold of 
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Nova Zembla is temperate to this; the Alps are close stoves 
when compared with the roads near Wigton; for they are 
absolutely missed from the severity of the weather. 

The reader’s attention is now wound up to the highest 
pitch; he is all anxiety for his favourite hero. Who does 
not see the unfortunate driver groping in the dark, and hold- 
ing the reins in one hand while he blows the other to keep in 
almost expiring animation? Who does not see Thomson’s 
imaginary traveller done to the life, and the hapless driver 
buried under mountains of accumulated snow? In this situa- 
tion the author leaves his hero; forgets him altogether, dis- 
dains to subjoin a verb to the solitary nominative, and flies 
with the rapidity of lightning to a minor episode—a wheel 
within a wheel. While the charioteer is actually missing 
his road, off prance the fiery coursers to the stream, (which 
is no doubt called Xanthus or Scamander) and without any 
definite cause they plunge into the foaming deep. They are 
not forced or driven, nor do they fall in; but exhaling fire 
from their capacious nostrils they boldly plunge, like Cassius 
and Cesar, side by side, into the angry flood. A second 
Pheton loses his path among the stars and falls into a second 
Po. 

In the foaming deep the foaming horses were drowned. 
But it would be repressing the ardour of curiosity to stop 
here and pronounce a tedious though deserved eulogium on 
their respective virtues; the chaise demands attention.. The 
chaise was dashed to pieces by the stream; and not only did 
the post-chaise itself contain no passengers, but every little 
piece, on examination held not a soul. Jt was dashed to 
pieces which (pieces) contained no passengers. There is an 
energy in this analytical mode of relation which the best au- 
thors often adopt. Every one will recollect Shylock’s trebly 
strong assertion : 


“If every ducat in six thousand ducats, 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 
I would not draw them. I would have my bond.” 
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Shylock limits his number; he moderately confines himself 
to thirty-six thousand parts, but this little chaise is dashed 
into pieces numberless; the imagination is left to wander 
without control, and in every minute part, after being cut up 
like Romeo into little stars, not one passenger can be found. 

Now comes the end. The reader has seen the driver 
groping in the dark, frozen out of his senses, and finally 
plunging into the foaming stream. He is now to fall like 
Lucifer, or else “to pluck up drowning honour by the locks.” 
The perils of Ulysses have been passed; by land and water 
dangers have environed him; and after losing sight of him 
for a season, the story is at length wound up by his re- 
appearance on the stage. If he had been introduced before, 
the conclusion had been foolishly anticipated, and all anx- 
iety had been destroyed; but at the end a god interposes to 
save the suffering driver. A miracle rescues him, and he 
regains the shore. The god Frost (who by the by has been 
but lately introduced into the American mythology, and it 
is presumed crossed the ocean for the occasion) had essayed 
in vain to destroy the hero of the chaise, a more powerful 
engine saves him for future exploits. 

Of this episode it may be said, no one can commence it 
without reading it through; the attention is rivetted, and 
unlike Homer, the writer never nods. 

The moral of the tale is perfect. Virtue may suffer for 
a time; but the elements will war in vain to interrupt its final 
happiness—miracles will intervene, and the reward sooner or 
later will arrive. 
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THE SENTENTIOUS WORLD. 


WE call that a contrary wind which is not favourable to our- 
selves; forgetting that it is blowing a favourable gale for somebody 
else. , 

The sight of a distressed beggar has its use. It awakens our hu- 
manity, and makes us contented with our condition. 

Use yourself to thinking, and you will find that you have more in 
your head than you thought of. 

A man, who does not examine his own conduct, will be sure to find 
some good natured friends ready enough to do it for him. 

In some countries, if your purse be as long as your neck, you will 

never be hanged. ) 

It is observed that those men succeed well, who, leaving their ori- 
ginal employment, take to another more agreeable to their genius. 
Quintin Matsys, from a blacksmith, at Antwerp, became an eminent 
painter. 

A secret is no where so safe, as in your own bosom. 

An Alderman, after a turtle feast, does not sleep half so sound as 
a day labourer, «fter a mess of oat meal porridge. 

Very ycuug people generally dream in courtship, and wake in wed- 
lock. 

The harder you fare, when you are young, the better you will fare 
when you are old. 

If an injury were not to be resented, you would have a demand 
made upon your coat, and perhaps on your waistcoat, a short time 
after. 

If an idle man knew the value of time he would not be so desirous 
of killing it. 

A pack of hounds is more easily managed than a pack of idle ser- 


vants. 
The farther a story travels, the worse it grows, till at last it becomes 


a downright lie. 
Were the Book of Fate laid open to view, no man would enjoy a 
moment’s peace from the day he looked into it. 
We err, when we say that rambling in the woods is the state of 
nature. Man is a social animal, and his natural state is civilization. 
Animals only regard their young during their defenceless state. 
Man continues his affection down to his great grand children. 
Cleanliness promotes health of body and delicacy of mind. 
A firm belief in a future state is a great Consolation to a good man. 
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It isthe balsam, that cures all his miseries in this life. 

There is a laudable virtue in wishing to leave behind us some me- 
morial of our having lived. 

A family that is disunited, seldom thrives. 

Men, when sitting, have great difficulty in managing their hands. 

Women’s difficulty lies in the management of their feet. 

When you have any thing to do, let your head and hands always 
go together. 

Intense thinking is nearly as bad for the constitution as intense la- 
bour. 

It is a great accomplishment to be able to tell a story well. 

When blessed with health and prosperity, cultivate a compassion- 
ate disposition. 

Think of the distreses of human life ; of the solitary cottage, the 
dying parent, and the weeping orphan. 

If, when engaged in a literary pursuit, you find your genius begins 
to flag, lay your work aside till your genius returns ; and do not persist 
in writing what you must certainly blot hereafter. 

Nothing is so easy for a gentleman as to enter a lady’s drawing 
room, and nothing is so difficult as to do it gracefully. 

A suspicious man resembles a traveller in the wilderness, who sees 
no objects around him but such as are dreary and uncomfortable. 

Whoever considers the nature of human society, must know that, 
from necessity, there must be a subordination. 

Equality is theoretical nonsense. 

A mistress of arts is generally an overmatch for a master of 
arts. ' 
Those, who extravantly extcl the superiority of the ancients, should 
consider that among them they had not a linen shirt or knew the bene- 
fit of a pair of spectacles. 

If you are a studious man, be regular in the times of your studious 
employments. 

A regular division of time prevents one hour from encroaching upon 
another. 

A handsome man is often vainer than a handsome woman. 

When asked to dinner, either promptly accept the invitation, or 
give a reason for declining it ; but do not make any hesitation, as if you 
made your acceptance a matter of favour. 

In a mixed company let your conversation be very guarded, for, 
without intending it, you may say something, which a person present 
may consider as personal, and for which you may be obliged to make 
an apology. 
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Send your son into the world with good principles, and a good edu- 
cation, and he will find his way in the dark. 


A guinea found in the street will not doa man so much good as one 
earned by industry. 


Those bear disappointments best, who have been the most used to 
them. 

If you were born a gentleman, take care to live and die like one. 

Give a man work, and he will find money. 

Unless you are perfectly well informed, do not venture to give your 
opinion upon a work of art. It may injure the artist, and probably will 
occasion your judgment to be brought into question. 

To attend to a long story ill told, requires more than mortal pa- 
tience. 

To suffer your judgment to be always regulated by other people is 
worse than selling it for a mess of pottage. 

A fine woman ought to add annually to.,her accomplishments, as 
much as her beauty loses in the time. 

A man of bright parts has generally more indiscretions to answer 
for than a blockhead. 

A rich man often dares to do a mean thing that would be repro- 
bated in a man of small fortune. 

It is a stern rule of life to care for nobody that does not care for 
you. 

When your husband desires you to do a thing, that is not of mate- 
rial moment, do it cheerfully and do not refuse from an ill bred and im- 
politic spirit of opposition. Nothing can be lost by this condescension, 
but something may be gained. 

If you wish to have a clean crop of corn, weed the field with 
great care. Dothe same by your mind. 

As the constitution of man, both in body and mind, is constantly 
changing, self examination becomes a frequent and a necessary duty. 

If you and your husband take a journey of pleasure, never disagree 
about which road you are totake, or which place to look at. Remem- 
ber you are partners and must not have separate views. 

No man can be a good school-master, who does not love his profes- 
sion. 

When we are young, we enjoy the pleasures of youth, and never 
think that those pleasures may bring on the mortifications of age. 

Blame no man for what he cannot help. We must not expect of 
the dial to tell us the hour after the sun is set. 

If you wish to be well with a peevish relation, eat what he eats, 
drink what he drinks, and let his pleasures and amusements be yours. 
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Be not continually chiding your servants. It can answer no purpose 
beyond giving exercise to your lungs at the expense of your servants’ 
patience. | 
_ Never make a verbal agreement, when it can be reduced to writ- 
ing. 

A good politican keeps his own secrets and steals yours. 

Without corresponding acts of goodness faith is of no avail. 

An author deserves pity whose poverty obliges him to write, when 
his genius has fled. 

Learn to fence with both hands; as when the sword is used you will 
have a great superiority, whether you fight with a right, or a left hand- 
ed man. 








AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


I HAVE often wished, for the sake of the reputation of the 
learned, that, after a lapse of years, when local, crude, or 
hasty productions had lost all the gloss of novelty, and ali the 
favour that popularity could bestow, some rigid critic, with 
plenary powers, should arise, and boldly expunge from the 
most favourite author such passages in his works as not only 
dishonour his memory, but are disgraceful or injurious to the 
commonwealth of learning. Whereas the ordinary practice 
of publishing the whole works, even of a man of genius, is 
become such an established custom, that the most slovenly 

, and the most stupid of an author’s pages are preserved witha 

sort of religious care, merely because they are Ais. For ex- 

f ample; and, as a strong case, we will take a standard writer. 

I have before me a magnificent and a complete edition of 

Thomson. I am delighted with his “Seasons,” His ‘ Castle 

of Indolence” I survey with rapture. The loves of “ Tancred 
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and Sigismunda” are not forgotten, and even “ Agamemnon” 


is not without his applause. But, to the disgrace of the ge- 
nius and the principles of the poet, he must needs go wildly 
out of his way, to play the patriot forsooth, and produce, to 
the confusion of his readers, a dull and most despicable de- 
clamation in honour of “ Liberty.” Between this woful stuff 
and the imperishable “ Castle of Indolence” a greater contrast 
can scarcely be imagined. 


In the desultory book of an eccentric writer we find a fa- 
miliar phrase well illustrated by a classical quotation. 


Naked truth: a story told without ornament, and unattended with 
remarks or reflections. Horace describes the goddess in the same man- 
ner: mudague veritas. 


Mr. Thicknesse remarks that physicians are but lightly 


esteemed in France, which, probably, may be owing, in part, 


to the satirical strokes of their comic poet, Moliere. It is 
likewise a memorable fact, that all the writings of Le Sage 
teem with sarcasms against the medical tribe, and that sneer- 
ing author, whenever he describes any of his heroes as 2/y, 
always makes Death and the doctor inseparable companions. 
Hence the profession of physic has been exceedingly low in 
Spain, and the name of Sangrado is a sort of hereditary bug- 
bear. From these two examples, operating with such force 
in countries, by no means unilluminated, we may learn not 
to undervalue the votaries of Esculapius, whom we love and 
honour, but to perceive the terrible energy of a man of genius, 
when roused to exercise all his lampooning power. 
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(From Ackermann’s Repository.) 


ACCOUNT OF THE MERINO SHEEP, AND OF THEIR TREATMENT 
IN SPAIN. 


Tue following observations on the management of Merino sheep, 
the breeding of »;which has, within these few years, occupied the at- 
tention of the most distinguished agriculturists in the British empire, 
were originally written in Spanish, by an lnglish gentleman many years 
resident in Spain, for his own private use. Having recently returned 
to his native country, he translated them, in compliance with the wish- 
es of some of his friends, and they are here presented to the public in 
his own language. The value of such a communication, derived from 
so authentic a source, will be duly appreciated by every practical 
farmer. 

There are two sorts of sheep in Spain: some have coarse wool, and 
are never removed out of the province to which they belong; the 
others, after spending the summer in the northern mountains, descend 
in winter to the milder regions of Estremadura and Andalusia, and 
are distributed into districts therein. ‘These are the Merino sheep, of 
which there are computed to be about four or five millions, as stated 
underneath ; 





The Duke of Infantado’s fiocks contain about - - - : : 40,000 
The Countess del Campo de Alonse Negretti - - ° - - 30,000 
The Paular Convent - - - - - , . - 30,000 
The Escurial Convent - - - - - - - - - - 30,000 
The Convent of Guadalupe - - - - . - . 30,000 
The Marquis Perales ; - - - - - - - 30,000 
The Duke of Bejar ° - - - - - - - - - 30,000 
Ten fiocks, containing about 20,000 each, belonging to sundry persons 200,000 
All the other flocks in the kingdom taken collectively, about - - + 3,800,000 

4,220,000 





The word Merino is Spanish; it signifies governor of a small pro- 
vince, and likewise him who has the care of the pasture or cattle in 
general. ‘The Merino mayor is always a person of rank, and appoint- 
ed by the king: the Duke of Infantado is the present Merino mayor. 
The mayors have a separate jurisdiction over the flocks in Estrema- 
dura, which is called the Aéesta ; and there the king is the Merino 
mayor. -Kach flock generally consists of 10,000 sheep, with a mayoral 
or head shepherd, who must be an active man, well versed in the na- 
ture of pasture, as well as in the diseases incident to his flock. Under 
this person there are 50 inferior shepherds, with 50 dogs ; five of each to 
a tribe. The principal shepherd receives about 75% English money 
for his annual wages, and has a fresh horse every year: the inferior 
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servants are paid smallannual wages, with an allowance of two pounds 
of good bread per day for each dog. The places where these sheep are 
to be seen in the greatest numbers, are in the Motana and in the Molina 
de Arrogan, in the sumimer; and in the province of Estremadura in the 
winter. The Molina is to the east, and the Montana tothe north of Es- 
tremadura, the most elevated part of Spain. Estremadura abounds 
with aromatic plants, but the Montana is entirely without them. The 
first care of the shepherd in coming to the spot where the sheep are to 
spend the summer, is to give the ewes as much salt as they will eat : 
for this purpose they are provided with 25 quintals of salt (a Spanish 
quintal contains 110 pounds weight Spanish, 104 Spanish pounds are 
equal to 112 English) for every thousand sheep, which is all consumed 
in less than five months; but they do not eat any salt while on their 
journey, or during the winter. The method of giving the salt to them is 
as follows ; the shepherd places fifty or sixty flat stones, about five steps 
distant from each other ; he strews some salt on each stone, then leads 
his flock slowly by them, and every sheep eats at pleasure: this practice 
is frequently repeated, observing not to let them feed, on those days, 
on any spot where there is limestone. When they have eaten up all 
the salt, then they are led to some argillaceous spots, where, from 
the craving they have acquired by eating the salt, they devour every 
thing they meet with, and return to the salt with redoubled ardour. At 
the end of July, each shepherd distributes the lambs among the ewes, 
five or six rams being sufficient for one hundred ewes: these rams are 
taken from the flocks and kept apart, and after a proper time are 
again separated from the ewes. The rams give a greater quantity of 
wool, though not so fine as the ewes ; for the fleeces of the rams will 
weigh 25 pounds, and it requires five fleeces of the ewes to produce the 
same. ‘The disproportion of their age is known by their teeth ; those 
of the rams not falling before their eighth year, while the ewes, from 
delicacy of frame, or other causes, lose their teeth after five years. 
About the middle of September they are marked, which is done by rub- 
bing their loins which ochre (these earths are of various colours, such 
as red, yellow, blue, green, and black). It is said that the earth in- 
corporates with the grease of the wool, and forms a kind of varnish, 
which protects the sheep from the inclemency of the weather: others 
pretend that the pressure of the ochre keeps the wool short, and pre- 
vents its being of an ordinary quality : others again imagine that the 
ochre acts as an absorbent, and sucks up the excess of transpiration, 
which would render the wool ordinary and short. 

Towards the end of September these Merino flocks begin their 
march to a warmer climate; the whole of their rout has been regu- 
lated by laws and customs from time immemorial: they have a free 
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passage through pastures and commons belonging to villages; but as 
they must go over such cultivated lands as lie in their way, the inha- 
bitants are obliged to leave them an opening ninety paces wide, through 
which these flocks must pass rapidly, going sometimes six or seven 
leagues a day, in order to reach open and less inconvenient places, 
where they may find good pasture, and enjoy some repose. In such 
open places they seldom exceed two leagues a day, following the 
shepherd, and grazing as they go along. Their whole journey, from 
the Montana to the interior parts of Estremadura, may be about 155 
leagues, which they perform in about forty days, being equal to eleven 
or twelve English miles per day. 

The first care of the shepherd is to lead them to the same pasture 
in which they have lived the winter before, and in which the greatest 
part of them were brought forth: this is no difficult task ; for if they 
were not to conduct them, they would discover the grounds exactly, 
by the sensibility of their olfactory organs, to be different from the con- 
tiguous places; or, were the shepherds so inclined, they would find it 
no easy matter to make them go farther. 

The next business isto order and regulate the folds, which are made 
by fixing stakes, fastened with ropes one to the other, to prevent their 
escape and being devoured by the wolves, for which also the dogs are 
stationed without as guards. The shepherds build themselves huts 
with stakes and boughs; for the raising of which huts, as well as to... 
supply them with fuel, they are allowed to lop or cut off a branch from 
every tree that grows convenient to them: this law in their favour, is 
the real cause of so many trees being rotten and hollow in the places 
frequented by these flocks of sheep. 

A little before the ewes arrive at their winter quarters, is the time 
of their yeaning or bringing forth their young, when the shepherd must 
be particularly careful of them. ‘The barren ewes are separated from 
breeders, and placed in a less advantageous spot, reserving the best 
pasture for the most fruitful, removi. , them in proportion to their 
forwardness ; the last lambs are put into the richest pasture, that they 
may improve the sooner, and acquire sufficient strength to perform their 
journey along with the early lambs. 

In March, the shepherds have four different operations to perform 
with the lambs that were yeaned in the winter: the first is, to cut off 
their tails, five fingers breadth below the rump, for cleanliness; the 
second is, to mark them on the nose with a hot iron; the third is, to 
saw off the tips of their horns, in order that they may not hurt one ano- 
ther in their frolics ; fourthly, and finally, they castrate such lambs as 
are doomed for bell-wethers to walk at the head of the tribe ; which 
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operation is not executed by incision, but merely by squeezing the scro- 
tum until the spermatic vessels are twisted and decayed. 

In April, the time comes for their return to the Montana, which the 
flock expresses with great eagerness, and shows by various movements 
and restlessness ; for which reasons the shepherds must be very watch- 
ful, lest they make their escape, whole flocks having sometimes stray- 
ed two or three leagues while the shepherd was asieep ; and on these 
occasions they generally take the straightest road back to the place 
whence they came. 

On the first of May they begin to shear, unless the weather is unfa- 
vourable; for the fleeces being usually piled one above the other, 
would fermeut in case of dampness and rot; to avoid which injury, 
the sheep are kept m covered places, in order to shear them the more 
conveniently: for this purpose they have buildings that will hold 20,000 
sheep at one and the same time; which is the more necessary, as the 
ewes are so very delicate, that if, immediately after shearing, they 
were exposed to the chilling air of the night, they would most certain- 
ly perish. 

One hundred and fifty men are employed to shear 1000 sheep: each 
man is computed to shear eight perday ; but if rams, only five: not 
merely on account of their bulk, and the greater quantity of wool on 
them, but from their extreme fickleness of temper and the great diff- 
culty to keep them quiet; the ram being so exasperated, that he is 
ready to strangle himself when he finds that he is tied fast. ‘To prevent 
his hurting himself, they endeavour, by fair means and caresses, to 
keep him in temper ; and with much soothing, and having ewes placed 
near him so that he can plainly see them, they at last engage him to 
stand quiet, and voluntarily suffer them to proceed and shear him. 
On the shearing day, the ewes are shut up in a large court, and 
thence conducted into a sudatory, which is a narrow place constructed 
for the purpose, where they are kept asclose as possible, to make them 
perspire freely, in order to soften their wool and make it yieid with 
more ease tothe shears. ‘his management is peculiarly useful with 
respect tothe ram, whose wool is more stubborn and more difficult te 
be cut. ‘Lhe fleece is divided into three sorts and qualities : 

‘The back and belly produce superfine wool. 

The neck and sides preduce fine wool. 


The breast, shoulders, and thighs, produce the coarse wool. 

The sheep are then brought into another place and marked ; those 
sheep which are without teeth being destined for the slaughter-house, 
and the healthy sheep are led out to feed and graze, if the weather 
permit ; if not, they are kept within doors until they are gradually ac- 
customed to the open air. When they are permitted to graze quietly, 
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without being hurried or disturbed, they select and prefer the finest 
grass, never touching the aromatic plants, although they may find 
them in great plenty; and in case the wild thyme is entangled with 
the grass, they separate it with great dexterity, moving on eagerly to 
such spots as they find to be without it. When the shepherd thinks 
there is a likelihood of rain, he makes proper signals to the dogs to col- 
lect the flock and lead them to a place of shelter; on these occasions 
the sheep (not having time given them to choose their pasture) pick up 
every herb indiscriminately : were they in feeding, to give a prefer- 
ence to aromatic plants, it would be a great misfortune to the owners 
of beehives, as they would destroy the food of the bees, and occasion 
a decrease and disappointment in the honey and in the crops. The 
sheep are never suffered to move out of their folds until the beams of 
the sun have exhaled and evaporated the night-dews; nor do the 
shepherds suffer them to drink out of brooks, or out of standing waters, 
wherein hail has fallen, experience having taught them, that on such 
occasions they are in danger of losing them all. ‘The wool of Andalu- 
sia is coarse, because the sheep never change their place, as is practis- 
ed by the Merino flocks, whose wool would likewise degenerate if they 
were always kept on the same spot ; and the wool of Audalusia would 
improve in quality, were their sheep accustomed to emigrate as the 
Merino sheep do. | 

Between 60 and 70,000 bags of washed wool are exported annually 
out of Spain. 

A bag generally weighs eight Spanish arrobas, of 25 Spanish pounds 
each arroba, which are equal so 214 English pounds. 

Upwards of 30,000 bags of Spanish wool are sent annually to Lon- 
don and to Bristol, which are worth 357, to 50/. each bag; so that Eng- 
land purchases and manufactures into goods, about one-half the quan- 
tity of this produce of Spanish wool, and her imports in general are of 
the best and of the finest quality. 

This wool when warehoused in England, is worth from 3s. per 
pound to 6s.9d. per pound, ready money; and from 45/. to 55/. per 
bag. 

The wool of Paular, which is the largest fleeces, though not the best 
in quality, is reserved for the royal manufactures which belong to the 
king of Spain. 

The common dresses, as well as the shooting dresses of the royal 
family of Spain, and the dresses of their attendants, are made of the 
cloth of Segovia, which is an ancient populous city in Old Castile, 
where the best woolen cloths made in Spain are all manufactured. 
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The crown of Spain receives annually, by all the duties, when ad- 
ded together, paid on wool exported,upwards of sixty millions of reales 
de vellon, which are equal to 600,000/. sterling (English money). 

Statement of Spanish wool imported into London and into Bristol 
during the years 1804, 1805, 1806, 1807, averaging the year from Sep- 
tember to September in each respective year: 














Imported into Bags. 
London—from September, 1804 to September 1805, 12,372 
Bristol — from Sept. 1804to Sept. 1805, 23,954 
Total number of bags imported in one year, 36,326 
London—from September 1805 to September 1806, 10,847 
Bristol —from Sept. 1805 to Sept. 1806, 25,807 
Total number of bags imported in one year, 36,654 
London—from September 1806 to September 1807 8,124 
Bristol —from Sept. 1806 to Sept. 1807 =. 25,793 
Total number of bags imported in one year, 33,917 

7 
— 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE TABLE D’HOTE.—NO. I. 
“ Hail, sweet Variety, hail!’’ 


To those readers whose knowledge of the French language does 
not extend to the import of the title which I have prefixed to my lu- 
cubrations, I shall merely state, that its meaning is very nearly the 
same as that of our coarse term “an ordinary,” a table prepared in 
hotels, for guests assembled indiscriminately. In some of the hotels in 
the European capitals, which are conducted on a grand scale, persons 
sometimes sit down together from each of the quarters of the globe, 
and often from twenty or thirty different nations. For such a variety 
of tastes, as the cravings of appetite assemble thus together, it is obvi- 
ously necessary to make a most diversified provision. 

I regard The Port Folio as the hotel—the Editor as the Monsieur 
Dessein—and the different departments of literature as les chaméres 
gsarnies, for each description of readers. To my ¢aédle d’hote, I invite 
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the attention of such of these different descriptions as may be fond of 
light literary food ; and shall attempt to compensate for any deficiency 
in point of importance or solidity in the fare I shall offer, by the va- 
riety of my dishes, As soon as the maitre d’hotel finds my entertain- 
ment begins to cloy his customers, I request he will give me due no- 
tice, and I shall then close the scene, make my bow, and retire. 





Horace. 


‘THERE is hardly an author of Greece or Rome, whose opinions are 
more generally correct, than those of Horace—none, of the poets at 
least, who furnishes more sound and just maxims for the regulation of 
human life. But notwithstanding this general soundness of opinion, 
there are errors, and some of them of considerable magnitude, to be 
found in his writings. Among those errors, I have always regarded 
the opinion intended to be conveyed in the following lines : 


Fortes creantur fortibus. Et bonis 

Est in juvencis, est in equis, patriim 
Virtus. Nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquile columbam, 


Which Francis renders thus: 


“ The brave and good are copies of their kind. 

In steers laborious, and in generous steeds 
We trace their sires. Nor can the bird of Jove, 
Intrepid, fierce, beget th’ unwarlike dove.” 


Horace here intimates that illustrious sons may as surely be ex- 
pected from illustrious sires, as that the “ fierce, intrepid” eagle shall 
not produce the ‘“‘ unwarlike dove,” or that the ** generous steed” shall 
perpetuate an equally ‘‘ generous race.” At the first glance the phi- 
losophy of this appears somewhat plausible. But it will not stand the 
test of even a moderate degree of examination. ‘To its unsoundness 
the aching hearts of many parents, who contemplate the degeneracy of 
their children, bear ample testimony. Let us look through the world, 
and we shall immediately see numberless instances, in full proof, that 
neither the virtues of the parental head or heart are entailed upon 
the children. There is hardly a street in our cities that does not evince 
this truth, and furnish instances which the reader will recollect, and 
which it would be invidious to enumerate. 

History is full of similar cases. The cruel, the dastardly, the nar- 
row-minded Philip II, was son of the daring, the courageous, the as- 
piring Charles V, the arbiter of the fate of Europe. The mild, the 
unaspiring, the estimable Richard Cromwell had not a single trait ef 
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the character of his hypocritical, enthusiastic, and ambitious father, 
Oliver. And not to swell the subject too far, who would ever recog- 














nize any affinity between the awkward, the unpolished, the mediocre 
Stanhope, and the dissembling, refined, and enlightened Chesterfield ? 


Juntus. 


* Curs’d be the verse, how smooth soe’er it flow, 
That tends to make one honest man my foe.” 


Witu the fame of Junius the world has resounded. This fame, 
acquired in a period of turbulence and faction, still gives currency, 
after a lapse of forty years, to a work, the basis of which is a malig- 
nity of the most detestable kind—a work the objects and topics where- 
of have, with few exceptions, ceased to interest mankind. 

After the lapse of time which I have mentioned, Junius is still un- 
known. Respecting no writer whatever has public curiosity ever been 
more highly excited. ‘The most unceasing and laboured efforts have 
been made to discover him. All have been totally ineffectual. He 
still eludes, and, for a reason which I shall suggest, will probably for- 
ever elude, the utmost endeavours of the curious, Numbers of per- 
sons, probably twenty at least, have been at different times named as 
the author. Those who have brought forward Single Speech Hamil- 
ton, Lord Sackville, Boyd, Lord Chatham, &c. &c. as the writers of 
Junius, have, in support of their respective hypotheses, adduced vari- 
ous secret anecdotes, and mysterious circumstances, some of them suf- 
ficiently plausible to acquire credit for a time. Each tale has had its 
day and its partisans, but finally sunk with the others into one common 
cave of oblivion. The uncertainty is at this moment no less than when 
the officers of justice beset Woodfall’s doors in quest of the author or 
publisher. 

Surprise has been expressed at this concealment. It has been re- 
garded as wonderful, that ‘‘ the love of Fame,” which, according to 
Young, is ‘‘ the universal passion,” has not induced the writer to come 
forward, and claim the laurels that have so long courted his accept- 
ance. Junius has been regarded as a most marked exception to the 
position of the author of the Night Thoughts. 

This idea is incorrect. Junius appears tohave had a much more 
accurate idea of the intrinsic merits of his productions than his co- 
temporaries generally. He well knew, what must be obvious to eve- 
ry person who reads these celebrated letters with impartiality, and 
free from the bias of prejudice—He well knew, I say, that their chief, 
almost their only merit, consists in a style most elaborately refined 
and elegant; and that whatever laurels he might acquire for his 
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brows, would but poorly compensate for the execration which the 
blackness of his heart would attract. Perhaps, further, a disco- 
very of his name would enhance the public opinion of his malignity. 
Perhaps it might shed strong light upon some circumstance which 
would more fully evince the baseness of the writer—some sacred con- 
fidences infamously violated, some important favours perfidiously re- 
paid with outrageous malice. He did not choose to sacrifice his heart 
tohis head. This, I trust, plausibly enough accounts for his long con- 
cealment. His prudence is as much the object of my admiration as his 
virulence is of my abhorrence. 

‘* A word at parting” on the subject of his talents. I believe they 
have had more than their due share of veneration. I have never seen 
or heard any remarks on the length of time which was spent upon the 
letters of Junius. Yet this appears a proper subject of consideration, 
and must, toa certain degree, affect a just estimate of the abilities of 
the writer. Suppose two works of exactly equal merit to be preduced 
by A and B. Suppose A to employ three hours upon his, and B to re- 
quire three weeks for exactly the same quantity. 1 think it can hard- 
ly be doubted, that in a distribution of the palm for intellectual pow- 
ers, the claim of A would very far outweigh that of B. 

Let us try Junius’s claims with a little reference to this position, 
and I think it cannot fail to sink him considerably in public estimation. 

There are in the collection sixty-nine letters. Five are signed by 
William Draper, three by John Horne, sixteen by Philo Junius, and 
forty-four by Junius. The time embraced in the publication is exactly 
three years, as will appear by the annexed statement. 


a Jan. 21, 1769 Junius. XXIII. Sept. 19, 1769, Junius- 
iL. 26, W. Draper. XXIV. 14, W. Draper. 
1. Feb. 7, Junius. XXV. 25, Junius. 
IV. 17, W. Draper- XXVI. Oct. 7, Ww. Draper. 
v. 21, Junius. XXVIL. 13, Junius. 
VI. 27, W. Draper. XXVIII. 20, Junius. 
VIL. March 3, Junius XXIX. 19, Philo Junius. 
VIII. 18, Junius. XXX. 17, Junius. 
1X. April 10, Junius. XXXI. Nov. 14, Philo Junius. 
X. 21, Junius. XXXII. 15, Junius. 
XI. 24, Junits. XXXII 29, Junius. 
XII. May 30, Junius) XXXIV. Dec. 12, Junius. 
XIII. June 12, Philo Juniuss XXXV. 19, Junius. 
XIV. 22, Philo Junius XXXVI. Feb. 14, 1770, Junius, 
XV. July 8, Junius. XXXVIIL. March 19, Junius 
XVI. 19, Junius. XXXVIII. April 3, Junius. 
XVIL. Aug. 1, Philo Junius. XXXIX. May 28, Junius. 
XVIII. July 29, Junius. XL. Aug. 22, Junius. 
XIX. Aug. 14, Philo Junius. XLI. Nov. 14, Junius. 
XX. 8, Junius. XLII. Jan. 30, 1771, Junius. 
XXI. 22, Junius. XLII. Feb. 6, Philo Junius. 


XXII. Sept. 4, Philo Junius. XLIV. April 22, Junius. 
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XLV. May 1,1771, Philo Junius.  LVIII. Sept. 30, 1771, Junius. 
XLVI. 22, Philo Junius. LVIX Oct. 5, Junius. 
XLVII. 25, Philo Junius. LX. 15, Philo Junius. 
XLVIII. 28, Philo Junius. LX. 17, Philo Junius. 
XLIX. June 22, Junius. LXII. 18, Philo Junius. 
L. July 9, Junius» [XIII 20, Friend of Junius. 
LI. 13, Horne. LXIV. Nov. 2, Junius. 
LIT. 24, Junius. LXy. 2, Junius. 
LIII. 31, Horne. LXVI. 9, Junius. 
LIV. Aug. 15, Junius. yyy, 27, Junius. 
LV. 26, Philo Junius. = y x yiII. Jan. 21, 1772, Junius. 
LVI. 17, Horne. xXIx. No date, Junius. 


LVIf. Sept. 28, Junius. 

Tothose even moderately conversant with literary labours, it is 
unnecessary to state how elegantly a writer of even mediocre talents 
may polish and refine his productions, when he devotes to a column or 
two of a newspaper the labour of one, two, three, or four weeks. It is 
not to be wondered at, that with so much of the ime ladéor as Junius 
bestowed upon them, they remain models of the elegance, force, and 
refinement of the English language. 

I have the less diffidence in writing thus of Junius, because I am 
happy to find that one of the most elegant of the modern English his- 
torians, Belsham, a most unequivocal advocate and friend of Liberty, 
has pronounced sentence upon this writer in these words: ‘“‘ When a 
man brings forward anonymous accusations of this nature, and basely 
shrinks from the subsequent investigation, he stands recorded to all 
future times a liar, an assassin, and a coward.”—History of Great 
Britain, vol. v. fr. 290. 


Theophrastus. 


A stTary istold of Theophrastus, from which an inference has 
been drawn, that it does not appear to me to warrant. I submit my 
objections to the reader. 

The story is, that Theophrastus, who imagined he spoke the Attic 
dialect in its utmost purity, went into a market place in Athens, and 
accosting one of the women there stationed, mispronounced some word, 
whereby she directly, to his surprise, pronounced him a foreigner. It 
has always been thence presumed that even the lowest of the Atheni- 
an populace were so well educated as to be minutely acquainted with 
all the niceties of the language. 

This, like thousands of other ancient stories, is entirely fallacious. 
Let us test it by our own market women. Suppose a Cockney was to 
ask a market woman for a peck of hafifiles, an Irishman for a pound of 
suthther, a Scotchman for a fund or twa of beef, a New Englander 
for some keeow’s milk, or a Virginian to Aodlor for some tobaccor, she 
would directly pronounce them all foreigners; nor would it be fair to 
deduce from her accurate knowledge on this point, that she had re- 
ceived a refined education, or even ever gone to School. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MEPHITIS; OR CITY POLICE. 


IN TWO CANTOS. 


“ The green mantle of the standing pool.”—Shak. 


BY PHYSIGNATHUS, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


In the following piece, some of the gasses of modern chymistry have been personified; with 
what effect it is left to the reader to determine. The author believes that such a machinery is 
novel, but the science from which it is taken not being generally understood, he does not expect. 
that it will be much relished. The neglect of police, in some of the towns of that State where 
he resides, first suggested to him the idea of writing poetry. 


CANTO L.—A city evening. 


CONTENTS. 


The Muse invoked in the old style. She instructs the bard. The stagnant pool. Exhalations. 
Hydrogen and Mephitis. Theair balloon. Curious insects. Limmnades, or nymphs of the pool. 
City evening recreations. The caution. The frog concert. 


THE earth bedew’d with vernal showers, 
The verdant woods, the blooming flowers, 
The budding oak, the fragrant pine, 
The jasmine sweet, and eglantine : 

The mock-bird with his mimic note 

That near the mansion strains his throat, 

The turtle cooing, in the shade, 

The partridge whistling, on the glade: 

All nature gay, invites to sing, 

O Muse! the sweets of rising spring. 

“*Tempt not, she cries, such idle things, 

T witching my ear, as Maro sings, 

To stagnant pools attune thy lyre, 

On foul docks pour poetic ire ; 

At city police, in thy sweep, 

And city pastimes take a peep; 

But what is written never blot, 

So few will read it matters not.” 

Now first admitted to thy school 

Propitious Muse! I sing the pool 

Which here on city common seen, 

Is always ‘* mantled o’er with green.” 
‘VOL. III. I 
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The Mantuan swain close by my side, 
Reclin’d beneath the India pride 
Fast by the pool! not Arethuse 
Shall henceforth so delight the Muse. 
Let poets sing their grots and shades, 
‘Their crystal fountains, smooth cascades, 
Harmonious let their numbers clink 

Of flowers lolling on their brink, 

And let them dive into the stream 

To praise the trout, the perch, and bream. 
In stagnant waters we shall find 

Such beings of a novel kind, 

That poets on Parnassus fixt 

Have never dreamt that they exist. 

Here, HyprROGEN* of airy form 

Is rais’d in clouds to brew the storm; 
MEpuHITISf} too! oft hovers here, 

Dank, foul, and low in atmosphere. 

The Muse foretels, that these, ere long, 
Will be the theme of modern song, 

And Truth and Nature thus combin’d 
With Fancy, shall improve the mind; 
Some bard their wonders shall unfold, 

As Homer did his gods of old, 

And raise a name, as yet, unknown 

That Fame shall proudly call her own. 
On Hydrogen, the air balloon 

Shall pry into all secrets soon, 

Be they aloft in climes of snow, 

Or in the chamber down below. 

Thus convalescents shall repair 

Towards the clouds for change of air, 
And wholesome climates quickly find 

By easy journies on the wind. 

Thus shall the Soph on tempest tost, 

Seek Wisdom in the realms of frost ; 

And warriors thus shall never fail 

O’er cannon, city walls to scale. 





* Hydrogen. Inflammable air. “ It is lighter than common air. The theory of balloons is 
founded upon this levity-” Chaptal’s Chymistry. Am. Ed. 91, 93, 94. 

+ Mephitis, or Azot. Foul air; that which deprives of life. Its proportion to atmospheric 
air is as 73 to 27: nearly three fourths. When fire is placed in it, it is instan‘ly extinguished with- 
eut nolse. Rees’s Cyclopedia, title Azot. 
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Thus belles, their coaches laid aside, 

Like sylphs upon the wind shall glide, 

Nor dust, nor prancing horses fear 

While lightly flitting on the air. 

Bucks too shall thus through windows creep 
To gaze at Beauty when asleep, 

And in her balmy slumbers scare 

The trembling, but unyielding fair. 

Such are thy wonders, stagnant flood! 
Where others see but filth and mud; 

And poets too, in passing by, 

Have view’d thee with disdainful eye. 

Sure never yet did running stream, 

As pools with curious insects teem, 

That ever at the close of day, 

In airy circles round you play, 

And make approaches without fear, 

To whisper music in your ear. 

Yet half their beauties none descry, 

Unless with microscopic eye, 

Wings aptly form’d, by Nature’s laws, 
More fine than Brussel’s lace or gauze ; 
Bills too with points more sharp and burnish’d 
Than cambric needle ever furnish’d. 

Can Birmingham, or Soho vend 

A work so fitted to its end. 

Can Watt and Boulton by their skill, 

Form one musquito’s wing or bill ? 

Can Art with Nature e’er contend 

The meanest of her works to mend ? 

In genial spring when songs of love 

Echo alike from house and grove, 

When Nature loose from winter’s seen, 

To gad abroad in robes of green; 

Then nymphs of pools, for nymphs be there, 
Through all the night love-ditties hear ; 
Green Limnades there with sparkling eyes,* 
Are wont to raise their lover’s sighs ; 

Now love can teaze beyond belief, 

While song alone affords relief. 





* Sparkling cyes. 


“ *Tis said the lark and loathed toad change eyes.” —Shak. 
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Lach lover’s ear for music’s made, 

We soon shall hear a serenade, 

Eke too perchance, for ’tis at hand, 

They’ll treat their Limnades with a band. 

To wond’ring cits, this strange may seem, 

Anon they’ll find it is no dream. 

*Tis twilight gray, and Sol his car 

Hath driven to the westward far, 

To stony mountains shapes his course, 

Whence great Missouri has his source: 

Dame Luna fain would take his place, 

But clouds of dust besmirch her face. 

Nor would thy beauties, queen of night, 

Be priz’d although disclos’d to sight, 

Where he is thought a silly elf 

Who studies nature more than pelf. 
Now city lamps in order lit, 

Cast a faint glimmer o’er the street ; 

The watchman’s station’d for the night, 

To bawl the hour with all his might, 

That rogues his place may nicely mark, 

And fix their object in the dark. 

Now chariots to the playhouse fly, 

And amateur’s to concerts hie, 

Cooper to night will play Macbeth, 

So horses may be driv’n to death. 

When he’s to play, you know, one must 

Abide the heat, the crowd, and dust. 

Thus in the spring you venture out 

With safety toa play or rout; 

But if banicula appear, 

Or sickly autumn rule the year ; 

Beware ! Mephitis, dank and foul 

Will view your pleasures with a scowl, 

And fevers waiting at her beck, 

Should ev’ry ev’ning frolic check. 

Your pastimes freely I permit, 

Though mine your fancies may not hit. 

Frog concerts* then that would affright 

Sleep from your eyes, are my delight. 









Travels. 


* Frog concerts. See Miss Edgeworth’s popular tale Tomorrow, 2 vol. p. 277. Also Priest's 
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If amateurs! you blame in haste, 
I’ll pray the gods to mend your taste ; 
And any bet with you I’ll hold, 
That mine is new and yours is old ; 
For bets, you know, if logic fail, 

In knotty points will oft prevail. 
Come listen, if you’ll not believe, 
And pleasure by your ears receive. 
The leader now, on his bassoon, 

At proper pitch has set the tune ; 
The smaller fry to treble rise, 

To counter, tenor, second size ; 
The third assume a lower note, 
Full tenor they have got by rote : 
While rana boans, in deep base, 

A stranger from the pool might chase. 
O city! may the frogs prolong 

In all thy pools their pleasing song ; 
Nor let disturbance e’er be made, 
By sound of either hoe or spade ; 
Until Mephitis! at thy nod, 

I’m doom’d to lie beneath the sod. 


CANTO Il.—A city morning. 


CONTENTS. 


A new goddess invoked. City morning scenes. Scavengers The pool befouled. Grief ef 
Iris. Aroma. Fouldocks. Dialogue with the reader. Sinks and sewers. Yellow 
Speech of Mephitis. 


ComeE, Oxygen!* around me fling, 
Thy breezes pure as breath of Spring; 
Perch’d on a zephyr fresh and fleet, 
From buds bedew’d my senses greet. 
Bring in thy train each vernal flower, 
That blooms in garden, or the bower ; 
Bring roses, honey-suckle bring, 

And violets, where’er they spring ; 
Accession to thy power gain, 
From ev’ry tree upon the plain ; 





* Oxygen. Pure vital air. That which is fit for respiration. On land it is chiefly supplied 
by vegetables. Chaptal. 
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Thy breath benign from these will flow, 
Whether cn hill, or dale they grow ; 
Spread pine and poplar in my way, 

As onward with the Muse I stray ; 
Thy vital fluid round me spread, 


Secur’d through damps and murk to tread ; 


From foul Mephitis me defend, 

Lest here my life and song should end. 
Now in the morn, the sun has broke 

Through all the maze of city smoke ; 

On steeple tops has cast his eyes, 

While scarce a soul has mark’d his rise ; 

How can the morn afford delight 

To those, who only live at night ? 

Or who the rising sun would view, 

When guineas have a milder hue? 

Of chimney-sweepers loud’s the yell, 

[ll natur’d folks wish them at hell, 

Which wicked wish, could they obtain, 

They might be neighbours ¢here again. 

Of social clubs, some members snore, 

Till nine they fail to open store ; 

But who last ev’ning could refrain 

From such madeira and champagne ? 

Champagne’s the nectar god’s did sip, 

What mortal shoves it from his lip. 

Some hungry to the market fly, 

While scavengers their carts supply ; 

Of these, the int’rest is allied, 

As learned counsel will decide, 

On use will settle in the first, 

Remainder to the last in trust: 

The office can be no disgrace, 

Epaminondas fill’d the place ; 

But nuisances from cities mov’d, 

In suburbs pests have often prov’d. 

Their load remov’d, ’gainst city rule, 

Is carted straightway to the pool; 

Half there immereg’d, I’ll not rehearse, 

The Muse would blush to own my verse. 

Alas, frog concerts! late my gust, 

And must I bid you now adieu ? 

Must treble, counter, tenor, base, 

To silence dismal now give place ? 
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Ah pool! how chang’d is now thy face, 
Can’st thou survive this foul disgrace ? 
See how ! upon thy speckled flood, 
Urg’d by the winds, a lifeless brood 
Of kids and kittens drift along, 
Whose lives fond dams could not prolong. 
But since most ills bring something good ; 
Around the margin of the flood, 
Nourish’d by soil and air impure, 
Fair flowers my optics still allure. 
Sweet Iris blue! it was thy fate 
"Mong scents intense to have thy seat, 
In fragrance though thou might’st have vied 
With pink, or rose, the garden’s pride ; 
Yet mix’d with such a crowd of scents, 
Thy fragrant sweets are lost to sense ; 
While carrion stirr’d, by carrion crows, 
Stops ev’ry av’nue to the nose, 
And thus becomes a vast defrot, 
Whence deadly 4roma* doth flow. 
So, if two bullets in their course 
Each other strike with equal force, 
Momentum, neither having most, 
Together both will take their post ; 
But add to one more speed and weight, 
Suppose, e. g. as ten to eight, 
The weighty forward moves a length 
Proportion’d to its compound strength ; 
And as it onward runs its race, 
The light at angles will displace. 
Just so, the great all lesser smells, 
By aromatic force repels. 

Strange Aroma! you quickly ape 
Proteus like, each form and shape ; 
So varied, that you can with ease 
Send fragrance, or a dire disease ; 
From the parterre you can assume 
Of mingled flowers the rich perfume, 
Or from a vault, or vapour kill, 
Despite of Rush and human skill. 


4 





* Aroma. A subtle principle, in which the smell of all odoriferous bodies is supposed to reside. 
Rees’s Cyc. title Aroma. “ The aroma appears to be of the nature of gas, and to vary prodigi- 
Some have a poisonous effeet. Chaptal. 
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Somme citizens, ’tis said, have noses, 
3 To which foul docks are sweet as roses, 

t Who through the day still range in sight, 

| | To snuff their essence with delight ; 

While others distant and content, 

To cleanse them would not pay a cent ;_ 

| Nor would they stir a leg to drain 

Beh One pool that ornaments the plain. 

If, reader! you’re a stranger here, 

You then have reason much to fear ; 

The very breath you here inhale, 

To cause disease can scarcely fail ; 

*Tis better now this scene to leave, 

Lest friends and kindred for you grieve. 
You linger still! it is not meet, 

Your spirit soon, you thus may greet. 

“* Pleasing soul! no more at rest, 

Long of this frame the friend and guest ; 
‘That late in mirth had’st such delight, 
Now whither would’st thou take thy flight ? 
What region gloomy, scorch’d, or bleak, 
Far distant hence, would’st thou go seek.’”’* 
But to return! ’tis poets’ right, 

From theme to ramble out of sight. 

At! Accumulated air mephitic, 

Bhi Will plague produce, if I’m prophetic ; 

Hh *Tis all exotic doctor’s state, 

While cities think they wisely prate ; 

Yet ever from foul docks expect, 

As from foul ships the like effect ; 
Neglected sewers will aid the work, 
Contagions dire within them lurk ; 

But to foul sinks that cities stifle, 

Tie Pandora’s box is but a trifle. 

Hail Yellow Fever! here ’tis meet, 

, On murky wing, come take thy seat ; 

il i Through darkness float on air azotic, 

| Here is thy throne! come, rule despotic. 
In midst of all those birds of prey, 

Thou’lt come and make a three months’ stay, 
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* See Adrian’s address to his departing soul. 
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With crows and buzzards in thy suzte ; 
Contagion spread through ev’ry street, 
For men, though taught thy power to fear 
Sit still, neglecting common care ; 
Till urg’d, by thy destroying sword, 
No care can safety then afford. 

Ah stay, frail mortal! stay thy hand! 
Would’st thou “ deal judgments round the land ?” 
If heaven such evils doth permit, 

For thee to sentence is it fit ? 

But cease, vain bard, thy useless lay ; 
Did not I hear Mephitis say : 

‘* Amphion,* once, by sound of lyre 

A city built, ’tis said, entire ; 

The trees came running at his call, 
And stones hopt pat, upon the wall ; 
But never yet that bard was seen, 
Whose song could keep a city clean. 
Should bards their powers all combine, 
My kingdom they shall ne’er confine ; 
Whose vast extension doth embrace, 
Three fourths of atmospheric space, 
Diffus’d, or fix’d, I’m also found, 

In depths of sea, and solid ground. 
When plac’d in me, devouring fire, 

In silence quickly shall expire ; 

And suddenly I doom to death, 

All creatures that inhale my breath. 

Great cities to my sov’reign sway, 

Like eastern tribes, dread homage pay, 

Nor where in noisome damps I reign, 

Dothey presume my floods to drain ?” 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The following lines appeared, two or three years since, ina little village newspaper in 
New-England, but have probably met the eye of few readers of the Port Folio. 


Hap Nature, ere Eliza’s birth, 

Her soul to homelier clay consigned, 

And placed her lovely form on earth, 
With some inferior mind, 








* Dictus et Amphion, Thebane conditor arcis, 
Saxa movere sono testudinis, et prece blanda 
Ducere qud vellet. Hor. de Arte Peet. 394, 
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We still had loved the heart that virtue warms, 
Nor mourn’d the absence of external charms. 






When Beauty strikes our ravished eyes, 
i And Reason seems no longer free ; 

Bes When all the powers of sense arise 

By In wildering mutiny, 

ia "Tis Fancy then exerts her witching power. 
hi A triumph, but the triumph of an hour. 











When intellectual graces shine, 
Though in the plainest person drest, 

Bf Hy ’ When Virtue, Truth, and Sweetness join 

ie T’enrich the female breast, 

Hue Though Fancy frown, our better thoughts approve, 
And Reason’s suasive voice confirms our love. 














But when to each external grace, 
True excellence of heart is joined ; 
| When in the sweet expressive face 
We read the lovelier mind, 
Each social passion kindles as we gaze, 
Till stoic souls ‘* grow wanton in their praise.” 















No borrowed graces dress the smile 
Which Nature bade Eliza wear. 
The artful glance, the studied wile 

Are more than strangers there. 

Hae She fascinates by native charms alone, 

HE And Art might blush to see herself outdone. 
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Soft, mantling o’er her cheek, is seen 
The vermil tint of Modesty ; 
While the pure soul that reigns within 
Speaks in her melting eye. 
Why was so sweet a spirit sent below, 
And made to animate an angel too! 


Stari ath age 
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Sweet maid! forgive the artless lay ; 
Sincerity may plead desert. 
Then let the passing stranger pay 
The “‘ tribute of the heart.” 
The honest sigh should never meet disdain, 
Nor Friendship’s blessing e’er be breathed in vain. 

























IRONY. 








May Heaven its choicest gifts bestow, 
Nor leave you, lovely maid, to prove 
The loss of happiness below, 
Till called to bliss above. 
Live blest, the child of Heaven’s distinguished care, 
And kindly hope to meet your stranger there. 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile Fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari.— Vir. 


Happy the man whose active mind can trace 

Each tortuous path through Nature’s wildering maze, 
Whose stedfast soul the stroke of Fate can brave, 
Can smile on Death and triumph o’er the grave. 








IRONY. 


WHEN astranger enters a public room, whisper to your friends 
in order to know who he is, and where he came from, with your eyes 
fixed full in his face. Such behaviour, well applied, will raise a blush 
even on the cheeks of a brazier. 

Rush into your friend’s room, without giving the smallest previous 
notice, exclaiming, D n it, Jack, how goes it. Here am I as fresh 
as a four year old, &c. 

Good breeding and ceremony may be carried on with the happiest 
effect in every class of society ; for instance, in a gentleman’s family, 
the cook, with the greatest politeness, acquaints the neighbouring but- 
cher, that himself and a friend or two intend doing themselves the ho- 
nour, in a few days of calling to crack a marrow-bone with him. The 
kitchen-maid informs the baker’s journeyman, that she shall be at 
home from six till nine in the evening, but before that time it will be 
impossible for her to see company. The coachman may give a most 
gracious invitation to the stable-keeper, telling him that he shall ex- 
pect to see him at a jity soofiay he intends to give his friends; but 
that he will give him a few day’s notice, so that business may not pre- 
vent him from having the pleasure of his company. 
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76 . THE LAUGHING WORLD. 








It is pleasant to hear a man who, by mere chance, has amassed to- 
gether a considerable sum of money, talk of the dignity of his family, 
together with wonderful relations of most marvellous circumstances 
which happened during his progress through life. Like the Irishman 
who, happening to arrive in England on a rejoicing day, always feJt a 
pride in informing his companions that the bells rang all the way from 
his landing at Chester to his arrival in London. 

On the other hand, it is equally entertaining to hear a man of pre- 
sent prosperity boast of his former poverty, particularly to a friend, 
who, for obvious reasons, would rather dispense with such observations 
as, Ah Jack! times are changed for the better since you and I tramp- 
ed up to Lunnon town with four-pence halfpenny between us. You 
remember nicking the old woman at Highgate out of a pot of porter, J 
dares to say ; but never mind, my hearty, we have got hold of the 
shiners now, and let’s keep them ; nothing like scraping and raking ; 
every little makes a mickle, as little Joe Thompson used to say. 

If you have any desire to shine in politics, particularly if you should 
have any trifling place in any office under government, assume a pro- 
per pomposity, and carefully observe two rules that will always carry 
you through with eclat. The first is, if you receive information from a 
stranger of the earliest intelligence of the day, pay no attention to his 
communication, informing him that you received the intelligence at 
least a fortnight prior to his detail of the events, from one of your nu- 
merous continental correspondents. On the contrary, if he ask you 
for political intelligence, put on a grave privy-council face, and observe 
that things of that serious nature are not to be drawn from you on eve- 
ry trifling occasion ; but give broad hints that you are in possession of 
very extraordinary intelligence though you do not think proper to di- 
vulge it. 








THE LAUGHING WORLD. 


Philadelphia, it is said, is most potent in punning ; and, indeed, many of our wags are not 
rauch inferior to Swift or Sheridan in this minor species of wit. Some arch jester, in a letter 
addressed to one of the London magazines, has indulged himselfin a strain of what he calls 
classical quibbles. This idle play of words will cause the good-natured reader either to laugh 
at, or laugh with, our author ; and if innocent mirth be the result of his labour, who shall say 
that the witling has been absurdly employed.— Editor. 


I AM not one of those, who in conversation smother common sense 
under a pillow-case of old puns. No, sir, I scorn to walk in such a bro- 
ken track to the temple of Fame. But I must own, that, having fre- 
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quently observed the fat sides and double chins of reverend divines 
shake with convulsive merriment at stale jokes, merely because Te- 
rence happened to be the gentleman usher who introduced them, I 
have lately aimed to distinguish myself by classical quibbles. My suc- 
cess has been highly flattering, and I shall now proceed to relate the 
occasions that gave them birth, giving you, at the same time, to under- 
stand that I have a large store bottled up for future use. 


Que mox depromere possim. 


If ever I attempt to see the young Roscius again, said my friend 
Brittle, in a rage, strait-waistcoat me.—What! to be jammed and 
knocked about, and, after all, kicked out ina state of high perspira- 
tion, on a damp night, without seeing him. Alas! answered I, it even 
fared thus with the son of Anchises: 


Et jam nox humida celo 
Precipitat. 


The umbrella you lent us last night, said the two Miss Simpers, 
with a courtesy, was a most opportune favour. Ay, said J, 


Tu Tityre lent-us in umbra. 


Really, sir, said alderman Thickscull to me at the dinner given to 
the Spanish patriots, the night riots in London are abominable. A fel- 
low last night, in St. Paul’s church yard, struck me a horrid blow on 
the belly with a cane. Indeed! answered I, Virgil seems to have an- 
ticipated that assault : 


Horrida bella cano 


The same worthy personage harrangued the company on the vir- 
tues of a deceased premier, observing, in the course of his oration, ‘‘ he 
was indeed a moral character. No man ever saw Pitt running after 
all the harlots in town.” No, cried I, echoing his eulogium, 


Nemo omnibus horis saw-pit. 


I called last Wednesday on a gentleman who had just received a 
present of a guai/, and who was balancing in his mind whether he 
should send it to his two sisters at Doncaster. Doso, said 1, and fol- 
Ovid’s advice, 


Qualem decet esse sororum. 


The anecdote of the quail reminds me of more of the feathered 
tribe. A very worthy lady expressed her doubts to me whether ducks 
were fit food for females. Ay, said I, for queens. Dido eat ducks. 


Speluncam Dido dux et Trojanus. 
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I called one Sunday evening on Dr. Cavil, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, who was congratulating himself on the completion of an ele- 
gant meeting-house, capable of containing a thousand sectaries. En- 
grave this motto, said I, over the door: 







‘Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 









I met Tom Vigil, last Monday morning, under the piazzas, swear- 
i ing and scratching his elbow. What’s the matter, Tom, said I. Mat- 
1} | ter! said he. Why, I lay last night at the Hummums, and could not 
HE: sleep for the fleas. ’Pon my soul it is too bad, I’ll tell it to the whole 
town. Doso, saidI. Horace advises it: 













Fle-bit, et insignis tota cantabitur urbe. 
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Now, Mr. Editor, the advantage of these classical quibbles over 
common English puns I take to be twofold. In the first place you secure 
a laugh from those who understand them, and in the second place from 
those who would fain be supposed to understand them. This compre- 
hends about nineteen persons in twenty in all polite assemblies. 
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ANECDOTE. 






THE proud Duke'of Somerset employed Seymour, the celebrated 
painter to make some portraits of his running horses : one day at din- 
ner, he drank to him with a disdainful sneer, Cousin Seymour, your 
health. The artist modestly replied, I really believe that I have the 
honour to be of your Grace’s family. The fery Duke immediately rose 
i from table and sent his steward to pay anddismiss Seymour. Another 
Mi | painter was then sent for, who, finding himself unworthy to finish Sey- 
(ee mour’s work, honestly told the Duke so. On this the haughty Peer 
halt condescended once more to summon his cousin. The high-minded and 
independent artist answered his mandate in these words. My Lord, 
coat I shall now prove that I am of your Grace’s family, for I w1LL NoT 
Bains? COME. 
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Hutt, the player, who is well known to have been the apologist 
general at Covent Garden Theatre for about five and twenty years, 
















































ANECDOTE: . 79 * 
———. 
took it-into his head at the time of the dispute between oer and 
Palliser, to distinguish himself asa lad of liberty. On the night when 
all London was illuminated, on Keppel’s acquittal, he undertook not 
only to light up*his house, but to treat, the populace with small beer. 
They had drank all but one barrel which, from mere wantonneéss, they 
had left runnifg. The door was how shut lest some of these déberty 
boys should take a fancy tothe silver spoons. At this they grew clamo- 
$, and bawled out very outrageously for more beer. Hull, agreeably 
is justom, thinking it high time he should now make his appearance, 
popped his red night capped head out of the window, an@ there was 
immediately a cry of hear him, hear him. When he thus began, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the misfortune to tell you that the spig- 
got is out of the faucet, and the small beer is running about the cellar, 
and we humbly hope for yeur usual indulgence, 
















The subsequent anecdotes are authentic and interesting. The manner in which this wretched 
victim of despotic power passed his prison hours is a noble proof of the elasticity of the human 
mind, and that fortunate power, which some men possess of complying, with the best possible 
grace, with the sternest mandates of relentless Adversity. 

At the time of the first war between the king of Prussia and the . 
house of Austria, Trenck being young and enterprizing, offered him- 
self with a small band of determined men, to carry off the king of 
Prussia when he went out from his camp to reconnoitre the position of 
the Austrians. In fact he did attempt the enterprize; but succeeded 
so ill, that he was taken prisoner himself, and condemned to perpetual 
confinement in the castle of Magdebourg. The treatment he received 
was equally singular and cruel. He was chained standing against the 
wall; so that, for several years, he could neither sit, nor lie down. His 
guards had orders not to let him sleep More than a certain time; very 
short, but long enough to prevent his strength from being entirely ex- 
hausted. He remained four or five years in this dreadful situation, after aA 
witich there being reason to fear he could not live long in thatistate, he 
was chained in such a manner that he might sit down, which appeared 
to him to be a great alleyiation of his sufferings. He told me himself # 
that after having suffered s€vereviliness, during the first years of his 
imprisonment his constitution, which was strong and robust, was so un- i 
broken that he recovered his health; and though he received no 
sustenance but bread andayater, yet he was remarkably well and 
resumed his former gayety. In this state of mind he found meang 
to sooth the tedium of so long an imprisonment by making verses, which 
he set ta ‘music, as well as he could, and sung for half the day. Ashe 
had nothing worse to dread, the king @f Prussia was frequently the 
subject of his songs, and was not sparedjin’ m. He also had recourse 
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Gm@oetry,against the kig@ef Prussia; and some details, relative to’ 
+ “ Aner, in ied issed his timéat*Magdebourg. He gave 
em, to me. himself; andough his works had no great merit in the 
) tithe singularity of his thoughts, and the extraordinary fate off 
the ator, rendered them interesting. What astonished me most in 
Vaim, was the tome of mind, the courage and the Constancy which had * 
spor te d him 3 in a situation, in which there was 6 hope of his seeing 
ays , Hevappes ared now to have forgotten the: whole; or recalled 
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* TO READERS AND’ CORRESPONDENTS. oe 
Owing to the violent indisposition of Mhgof. ur most Wallued Hn os 
dents, the conclusion of the interesting biograph of general Gates is unavoi-, — 
dably post oned, toget}.er with a great mass of valuable matter; for whi b se’ 
temporatydelay weerave v' Pa cas is of our liberal friends. 
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* Poor Trenek, wishing to take a part in the French Revolution, went to Patid ithe year 1798, 
bas was guillotined, on the 25th'of July, 1794, two days before the execution of Robenpierre- 
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The price of The Port Folio i is six dollars per annum. 
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